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CANADA IN PEACE AND WAR: A Review! 
By GRAHAM SPRY 


THESE volumes have been issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and are three of a flow, if not quite 
of a flood, of books which mark the change from national self-con- 
sciousness to national self-examination in Canada. 

For reasons obscure, books by Canadians on Canada are not read 
in England. Stephen Leacock and Mazo de la Roche have their 
publics, but in no sense is there a reading public for ‘‘ Canada’”’, as 
there is a public for ‘‘ India”’, “‘ Palestine ’’, ‘“‘ Poland ’’, “‘ Eire’’, or 
“ United States ’’. The Canadian scene, Canadian economic problems, 
Canadian federation, relations between the varied races forming the 
Canadian people, not even the supremely significant réle of Canada in 
the war and in Anglo-American relations awakens more than a dis- 
cernible ripple of interest. In all the vast pamphleteering in Britain 
since the war, or in numerous series of sixpenny books, there is to be 
found only one pamphlet and no sixpenny on Canada. Federal 
Union, with the example of Canada as the first federation in the 
British Empire, and the only Anglo-French (or indeed, Anglo-Ameri- 
can) union, has little or nothing in its literature. Among the political 
oe pare the Left, if anything, is more of a desert than the 

ight, and Fabians are more likely to be fascinated by failures in 
Europe than successes in Canada. 

Part of the reason is that Canada is taken for granted or assumed 
to be known. Canada, alas, fits into so many categories that her 
own individuality is swamped. A British Dominion—‘“ we read about 
that at school”; a North American nation—“ Sinclair Lewis, sky- 
scrapers and gangsters’’; overseas—‘‘my cousin had a ranch in 
Alberta”’. And now that Canada’s sovereignty is in fact established, 
and the worst imperial fears of the best people are unrealised, not 
even a faint aroma of bad-boyishness or hushed suggestions of dire 
disloyalty linger about the Canadian name. Canada is not only 
obscured by categories, but has even achieved respectability. 

The Americans take Canada for granted much as Englishmen do, 
though at the moment the spectacle of a neighbour with the same 
sort of national conscience braving the storm exercises its peculiar 
fascination. But in the United States, also, that Canada has a will, 
an individuality, a mode of life of her own, is only dimly perceived. 
Canadians and Americans and Englishmen and Scots, in fact, have 
rolled on so much mixed up together that Canada is seldom seen for 
herself and as she is. One in every ten to fifteen families in Great 


1 *CANADA IN PEACE AND War: Eight Studies in National Trends since 
1914. Edited by Chester Martin. 1941. (Toronto and London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xix + 244 pp. $1.50.) 

*THE MILITARY PROBLEMS OF CANADA. By C.P.Stacey. 1940. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 8vo. vii+ 184 pp. $2.50.) 

*CANADA GETS THE NeEws. By Carlton McNaught. 1940. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 8vo. ix +270 pp. $3.50.) 

Orders for these books may be placed through the Publications Department, 
Chatham House. 
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Britain has a son, brother or daughter in Canada, nearly fifteen million 
Americans visit Canada every year, and one third of the Canadian 
stock, born that is of Canadian forebears, live in the United States. This 
mixing up together of three similar peoples is as unique in degree as 
it will be significant in history. 


The first of these three volumes is a series of eight studies in 
Canadian trends since 1914, edited by Professor Chester Martin. It 
consists of lectures delivered under the auspices of the Departments of 
Political Economy and of Modern History at the University of Toronto. 
The “‘ general reader ’’ and specialist alike will find in these papers 
illuminating discussions of Canadian nationhood, problems of federal- 
ism, economics, population, of Canada’s réle in the last war and in 
external relations, of the Canadian and Imperial war cabinets, and of 
democracy in the British Dominions. Each paper has its bearing 
upon national and international issues of moment in England, and the 
eight papers combined underline that Canada (for all interested in 
politics and economics) presents a fascinating laboratory of experience 
and experiment in the science and art of governance. 

For those who think Canada is either “a very image and trans- 
cript ’’ of England, or another State of the American union, Professor 
Martin’s own discerning paper clearly defines the central traits of 
Canadian nationality and the forces that shaped it. Those who see 
federalism as a panacea for all political ills would do well to ponder 
on Professor Creighton’s only too justifiably cautious hopes for a 
revision of the distribution of powers between the national and pro- 
vincial governments in the Canadian federation. Perhaps such 
students uf federalism will wonder, with Professor Underhill in his 
paper on ‘“‘ Canada and the Last War’’, why the Canadian people can 
achieve superb organisation and unity in a Canadian Corps fighting in 
Europe, but fail to work the institutions of federalism without discord 
and schisms at home. 

The forces which have made Canada more readily responsive to 
world influences than other American nations stand out in. both 
Professor Innis’s paper on economic trends and Professor Brady’s on 
democracy in the overseas dominions. In the discussion of economic 
trends, for example, it was necessary to mention every continent and 
more than twenty countries. 


The books of Mr. Stacey and Mr. McNaught competently cover 
the subjects their titles describe. Mr. Stacey has made his field of 
study Canadian military history and has published other valuable 
books or papers. His present volume discusses the strategic position 
of Canada, sketches the history of Canadian defence policy, and 
traces the development of Canadian preparations prior to and since 
the outbreak of war. He establishes, as no other writer has done so 
definitively, that the Canadian Government two years before the Ger- 
man occupation of the Rhineland began formulating a new defence 
policy and from that date increased its appropriations and its organisa- 
tion. The war, then, by no means found Canada completely unpre- 
pared. As interesting as this fact, is the basis upon which the 
Government secured parliamentary and public approval for this policy. 
It was justified on the ground not of Imperial defence, but of Canadian 
defence, of ‘‘ home defence ’’. 

In Mr. Stacey’s very useful book may be seen the three forces or 
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WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS—IV 241 
attitudes which brought Canada into the war. First, the sense of 
danger to Canada from a German domination of Europe; second, an 
appreciation by the Canadian general staff and a sense or feeling by 
the Canadian public of the relationship of Great Britain’s position, 
and particularly British sea-power, to Canadian security; and, third, 
through the combination of these two, a sense of the danger to North 
America as a whole. To these same views American opinion is steadil 
coming. In fact, then, Canada’s declaration of war was a Nort 
American declaration of war as much as a “ British’’ or ‘‘ Imperial ”’ 
declaration of war. This suggestion in no way under-estimates the 
degree of “ British’’ feeling in Canada. But from an cecumenical 
point of view, from the point of view of a world order, far better is it 
that one of the twenty-three American nations should enter the war 
because it keenly felt its national interest involved than that one 
British Dominion from sentiment only should add its drum-beat to 
those others unto which the sun must without surcease attend. 


Mr. McNaught’s book underlines another aspect of Canada’s 
declaration of war. It is that the Canadian people formed their 
judgement of events in Europe more from American than from British 
sources of news. 

Mr. McNaught also surveys the percentage of space given to foreign 
news in Canadian daily newspapers and compares it with the great 
American and British dailies. He found that Canadian dailies gave a 
greater percentage to foreign news than the New York Times, the 
New York Herald-Tribune, the Boston Post, the London Times, the 
Liverpool Post and the Belfast Telegraph. The lowest percentage of 
space given to foreign news by any one of the fifty-one Canadian 

ailies measured was three per cent. greater than that of the New 
York Times and a still greater percentage ahead of the London Times 
and other American or British papers measured. Of the fifty-one 
dailies measured, forty-one were English and ten French. Most of 
them were published in cities with fewer than 75,000 people. The 
sample week selected for measurement was not during the war; it 


was in July 1937. 


Canadians seem to be interested in the world. It is a practical 
interest. As Professor Brady in the first volume above said of the 
Dominions as a whole, “‘ Few countries—owing to their basic nature— 
will respond more quickly to the course of world history.”’ 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. IV 


By HELEN LIDDELL 


READERS of Professor Alexis Carrel’s Man the Unknown will 
recollect that for him human values, the whole conception of the 
good life and consequently the organisation of society, have gone 
astray since the Renaissance. Recent publications on reconstruction 
suggest that others are beginning independently to think along the 
same lines, though not necessarily arriving at the same conclusions. 
There is much discussion and much divergence of opinion on the rela- 
tive importance of ethical and economic considerations as motives of 
human action. Generally speaking, the trend of thought seems to be 
away from short cuts to perfection and towards the recognition that 
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progress will be slow. But there also appears to be a growing fear, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, lest the end of this war should see 
another great opportunity lost of attacking privilege and removing 
inequality and of breaking down the invincible British insularity 


“e 


characterised in its extreme form by the Blimpish dictum “ niggers 
begin at Calais ’’. 

Mr. Mumford, the American author of Faith for Living } would 
presumably go a long way with Professor Carrel. For him “ forget- 
fulness of those durable ideals of life which in the past have kept 
humanity going in its most anguished and shattered moments ”’ has 
helped to bring about the present catastrophe. Liberalism, with its 
belief in automatic progress, is the villain of his piece. He attacks the 
‘belief that it is merely defects in the mechanism of society, and not in 
its purposes, which have prevented the achievement of that perfection 
which the essential goodness of man presupposes. Man is not essen- 
tially good. Consequently material organisation is no substitute for 
moral order; nor is reason the alternative to coercion; rather it is 
what the religious call conversion, salvation, or grace. The problem - 
is to reduce evil to amounts. that can be spiritually assimilated. 
Almost all that Mr. Mumford has to say on the creation and preserva- 
tion of value as man’s chief aim, and of the nature of those values, will 
command general assent. He rightly believes that reconstruction 
must begin with the individual if it is to end in a better society. Much 
of his pungent attack on the theory of salvation by organisation 
conceived by “‘ passive individuals whose ideal is to know rather than 
to do’’ is timely, but the picture he draws of the new society raises 
doubts. It would indeed be fair criticism of his book to say that he 
does not sufficiently relate his reformed and readjusted individual to 
modern mechanised society. He talks of a return to family life, to a 
society in which perambulators and gardens are more essential than 
frigidaires and central heating. He envisages the attainment of this 
Brave New World by the acceptance of sacrifices, provided they can be 
fairly divided, and by the scaling-down of the standard of living. Mr. 
Mumford is primarily concerned with individuals, their state of mind 
and their welfare, as components of society. But he seems to over- 
look the fact that from just this standpoint the conception of “‘ equality 
of sacrifice ’’ fails to meet his case. It is fortunately beyond the scope 
of this review to animadvert upon the nice point of whether it is worse 
to sacrifice something worked for and saved for as the acme of comfort 
and the hall-mark of arrival, or to sacrifice the same thing when it 
appears as an integral and essential part of civilised existence! Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Mumford seems to be pleading for the 
maintenance of the present “‘ lay-out ’’ of society, without realising the 
effect upon it of the new values he wants to see accepted by the indivi- 
duals composing it. An irreverent-minded Gilbertian might be 
forgiven for recalling in this connection the finale of Iolanthe. 


The non-material issues of reconstruction are dealt with more 
directly in other books under review. Mr. Stewart ® and Dr. Delisle 
Burns® are, like Mr. Mumford, convinced that spiritual and moral 


1 FaiTH FoR Livinc. By Lewis Mumford. 1941. (London: Secker and 
Warburg. 8vo. viii+ 248 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

# PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE FUTURE oF Europe. By Douglas Stewart. 
1941. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 126 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

§ AFTER WAR—PEACE? By C. Delisle Burns. (The Thinkers Forum, 
No. 11). 1941. (London: Watts. 8vo. 48 pp. 64d.) 
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development is an essential pre-requisite of any new order. Mr. 
Stewart’s thesis is that there is an organic relation between the im- 
moral society and the irreligious individual. Vision is a religious 
quality granted only to specifically religious societies. Thus, when an 
individual severs his connection with the Church he condemns his 
nation or civilisation to moral impotence. The present plight of 
the world is not due, therefore, to capitalism or lack of knowledge, and 
will not be improved by more reason or more education, or even by 
more democracy. The root of the evil is, in Mr. Stewart’s view, given 
expression in Matthew Arnold’s lines written on Dover Beach. ° Fur- 
ther, faith in God can neither be evolved out of the heart and mind of 
the individual nor sustained in isolation. Mr. Stewart also argues that 
present-day difficulties about belief in God and His nature are due to 
subconscious resistance, because faith would mean for most people a 
tremendous personal upheaval, which is rationalised in the conscious 
mind as intellectual doubt. 


To Dr. Delisle Burns moral authority and not power is the chief 
motive force in every system of government and every form’ of public 
policy. Civilised men and women will, he believes, support any public 
policy which seems morally right. The Christian tradition furnishes 
the great moral ideas which must inspire men, and which their reason 
can apprehend, but in their social aspect these ideas must be worked 
out anew, because the Christian tradition is politically and economically 
defective. Negatively speaking, if democracy is to survive, poverty 


‘and other forms of slavery must be stamped out. Positively, the 


unused abilities of ‘common folk’ must be brought into play. Dr. 
Delisle Burns fears that at the end of this war men of good-will may 
attempt to do too much: to wit, to re-arrange the map of Europe or 
the relations between capital and labour according to some ideal plan, 
instead of trying to establish a system of administrative co-operation 
between governments which will make impossible an appeal to force. 
This administrative co-operation must be between civil services; 
speeches and assemblies or congresses of politicians are worse than 
useless (‘‘ Peace is not a Rotarian lunch-party ”’). 


Under Fire 1 is concerned to show that though the chaos of this age 
is due to irreligion, and to the exaltation of the new gods of blood and 
soil and class, the Church is standing up to a many-sided attack and is 
demonstrating in its work all over the world that it is God’s answer to a 
stricken and divided humanity. 


A Challenge to the Churches ® is an interesting and provocative little 
book, a challenge which it is to be hoped not only the Churches but 
thinkers and writers outside the Churches and on both sides of the 
Atlantic will feel called on to study and answer. Those who know 
Professor Macmurray’s The Clue to History will be familiar with some 
of the ideas expressed here. Briefly, Professor Macmurray holds that 
the Christian basis for the community of Europe is the only basis which 
could conceivably make possible a democratic solution of the post-war 

1 UNDER FIRE: THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN A HosTILE WorxtpD. By A. M. 
Chirgwin. 1941. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 188 
Fs I bene TO THE CHURCHES: RELIGION AND Democracy. By John 
Macmurray. (Democratic Order, No. 9). 1941. London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. 
63 pp. Is.) 
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problem. He argues that democracy cannot be attained unless all 
political authority is limited; that if, as under modern conditions, 
government controls economic organisation, and therefore the means of 
life and wealth of a nation, that government cannot be controlled by 
the people, and the democratic limitation of political authority is 
precarious. But even the modern State which controls industry and 
finance is not all-powerful so long as it has no right to interfere in the 
field of religion, which alone limits political authority. Religion to 
Professor Macmurray is the “ primary manifestation of the social 
character of human nature,. and is concerned with community ”’, 

In actual fact, however, it has become a private concern with a 
spiritual or other-worldly reference. The teaching of Christ was 
creative and revolutionary; ever since Christianity was adopted as 
the religion of the Roman Empire, the established Churches have 
attempted to function both as religious organisations representing the 
old order and as instruments for the creation of a new and better order. 
This self-contradiction has resulted in the gradual breaking-up of the 
Christian Church into a series of antagonistic fragments, and in the 
gradual decay of its influence. The Church has increasingly limited 
itself to a purely spiritual function, and so resigned to the State the 
material ordering of society. Moreover, on the side of doctrine and 
theology it has clung to the tradition of mediaeval scholasticism, much 
of which was of pagan origin. Democracy is, in Professor Macmurray’s 
eyes, ‘‘a religious thing which cannot be organised into existence ’’. 
The condition of a democratic solution of the post-war problem of 
reconstruction is ‘‘ an inner bond of community . . . which can sustain 
and limit the external bond of law backed by force. Such a com- 
munity, or sentiment of unity, has its origin in Christianity.” 
Although Professor Macmurray sees the Churches to-day functioning 
without exception as institutions of conservative religion, defending 
the emotional unity of the old order, he places his hope for the future 
in them, rather than in existing political institutions (including the 
various Internationals), which he regards as “‘ just as inadequate and 
even less likely to rise to the occasion ”’. 


There is not a great deal that is new in Mr. Williams’ Democracy’s 
Last Battle,’ but there is an infectious enthusiasm and sincerity which 
may make those who pick it up in doubt or disapproval find themselves 
reading it with a greater degree of interest and a larger measure of 
agreement than they had anticipated. Mr. Williams, like Mr. Laski, 
does not believe in blue-prints for a new Britain or a new Europe 
which will immediately bring peace, justice, equality and prosperity to 
all men. But there must be drastic reform at home of the present 
structure of British social and political life, in particular in education 
and in the Press. The British Empire must be turned into “a bold 
experiment in international co-operation ”?: for example, Mr. Williams 
contemplates a United Province of Africa under international 
control consisting of the existing colonial empires. As regards 
reconstruction in general, progress towards unity must be by way 
of comprehensive schemes of public works, international cartels, 
a world resources board, and joint colonial development schemes. 
Mr. Williams differs from some of those who advocate similar 
practical programmes of reconstruction, in that he believes it to be 


1 Democracy’s Last Battie. By Francis Williams. 1941. (London: 
Faber and Faber, 8vo. 296 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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the tragedy of our time that ‘‘ democracy has been caught in a web of 
materialism’. The nineteenth-century belief in the inevitability of 

rogress has died of its own inner contradiction, and fallen into a pit of 
its own digging. His analysis of totalitarianism emphasises its 
religious force, and he declares the need for ‘‘ a new mystic and a new 
force ’’ to give harmony and direction to life, since supernatural religion 
has lost its grip, and reason alone will not conquer the instincts. Here 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Mumford, crusaders of true democracy, from the 
old and the new world respectively, might seem to meet, although it is 
perhaps worth recalling that Professor Macmurray’s pamphlet is issued 
in a series of which Mr. Williams is General Editor. 


Programme for Victory} consists of a series of Fabian Society 
lectures. They vary considerably in scope and method. Some are at 
best a little thin, and read like interim reports produced with the mind 
on more immediate issues; others are definite contributions to con- 
structive thought on the subject with which they deal. Mr. Laski 
once again demands a new social order for Europe—an order in which 
‘ privilege is no longer, as now, the master of the common good”. 
To achieve it there must be a revolution in the educational system, the 
abolition of the present class division in schools, and the establishment 
of free secondary education for all. Nationalisation of credit, power, 
transport and health services and so on, is fundamental to his concep- 
tion of a new social order. Mr. Cole provides, perhaps, a necessary 
corrective to Mr. Mumford’s plea for a more simple, even a more 
primitive way of life, when he warns us that “‘ it is useless to wish away 
the giants, and sigh for an age of little things, for there can be no peace 
for the soul of man, and no space for the individual to live his own life’’, 
until we have learned to subordinate the monsters of modern indus- 
trialism to our needs. Centralised planning and control are the 
direct outcome, in his view, of technical conditions, and they are 
indispensable in some measure to any twentieth-century society that 
is to rest on solid foundations. 

Professor Macmillan, writing on the colonial problem, declares that 
primarily the problem is not one of labour, landlessness, settlers’ rights 
and so forth, but of conquering nature in tropical conditions. Great 
Britain has, he believes, failed in economic development but succeeded 
in the moral sphere in her colonial policy. She must now go ahead and 
concentrate on ‘‘ backwardness, black and white, instead of taking 
refuge in colour prejudice ’’. He describes the mandate system as a 
hang-over from /aissez faire, a negative conception where a positive 
one is required. What is needed is not a supervisory mandates com- 
mission, but a development board, or a large number of development 
boards. While Professor Macmillan does not belittle the need to 
extend the political rights of colonial people themselves, he is afraid 
that the cry “‘ Extend self-government !’’ may turn into an excuse to 
stand aside ourselves. There is unfortunately not space to refer in 
detail to all the essays; to Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s cogent plea for social 
justice and Mr. Read’s anger at current misconceptions with regard to 
culture, “‘ of which we are not generally conscious till it is dead ’’, and 
which can only exist in a society where there is not only economic 
security and political freedom, but also the spirit of liberty. 

1 PROGRAMME FOR Victory. By Harold J. Laski, Harold Nicolson, M.P., 
Herbert Read, W. M. Macmillan, Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., G. D. H. Cole. 1941. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. vii+ 188 pp. 5s.) 
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To the authors of Programme for Victory man is a reasonable, 
political animal; if only he would use his reason and his political 
sense, unblinded by greed and prejudice, the foundations of a decent 
world order could be laid. But speaking to a National Peace Council 
Conference, Professor Laski utters a warning note: ‘‘ There is no 
more dangerous approach to these problems than the assumption that 
there is a single or simple formula for their solution; the issue is 
complicated because civilisation is complicated.’’ No one who knows 
Professor Laski would construe this warning as an excuse for inertia : 
““ We are faced to-day with nothing less than the end of that civilisation 
to which the Reformation gave birth, . . . in the issues which are 
revolutionary in their implication. ... The sham democracy of 
capitalist civilisation cannot continue, and we must choose between a 
totalitarian society and a real democracy ”’. 

The Fabians and the speakers at the National Peace Conference 
are thinking in terms of policies which must be put into effect im- 
mediately after the war. Mr. Williams and Mr. Calder in their pamph- 
lets What Are We Waiting For?? and Start Planning Britain Now® 
are convinced that reconstruction should be begun at once. Mr. 
Calder leaves his readers gasping—not merely at the scope of his 
schemes, but also at the revelation of ‘‘ muddle ”’ in the organisation 
of, for example, the Civil Defences of London, resulting from the 
multiplicity of authorities. It may, however, be thought that Mr. 
Calder’s reforming zeal goes perhaps a little far. In particular, his 
wisdom may be questioned when, addressing Eastern Europe, he 
announces, ‘‘ We shall come in and reconstruct your country... 
your roads, your bridges . . . your social life and your industrial 
economy .. . all this we will do for the sake of our own industries ’’. 
From the standpoint of international relations, economic and political, 
it is surely a doubtful, not to say a delicate, proposition. Finally, it 
is a pity that a misprint spoils the point of one of Mr. Calder’s pleasan- 
test little jokes—his Beelzebubonic plan for the godly city of 
“‘ Domoch ’’, which only a select band of golfers and press lords will be 
likely to recognise as Dornoch. 


The author of Safer than a Known Way * tries to temper the bitter 
winds of post-war reconstruction to the much-shorn lamb of nineteenth- 
century liberalism. He uncompromisingly asserts that the capitalist 
system is not in itself the root cause of present chaos. The system has 
merely got out of gear, and what is wanted is enlightened management 
of the means of distribution and exchange in order to take proper 
advantage of the boundless means of production available. There 
must be profit-sharing, and equal opportunity on the basis of the same 
education for all, but it is essential, in his view, to maintain indi- 
vidualism in economic life. Self-reliance and individual enterprise must 


1 THE Economic REvotutTion. By Harold J. Laski, Wilfred Wellock, and 
P. W. Martin. (Peace Aims Pamphlet, No.5.) 1941. (London: National Peace 
Council. 8vo. 35 pp. 6d.) ; 

2 Wuat ARE WE WaltINnG For? By Francis Williams. (The Democratic 
Order, No. 1, edited by Francis Williams.) 1941. (London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. 
vi + 64 pp. 1s.) ¥ 

8 START PLANNING Britain Now. By Ritchie Calder. (The Democratic 
Order, No. 5, edited by Francis Williams.) 1941. (London: Kegan Paul. 
8vo. vi + 63 pp. Is.) 

4 SareR THAN A Known Way. By “ Odysseus”. 1941. (London: 


Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 126 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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not be swallowed up in a socialism which would fail to achieve the 
better world it advocates just because under it these essential qualities 
would atrophy. An international federation, on a liberal-democratic 
basis, according to ‘‘ Odysseus’’, is the only alternative to chaos 
in international relations. Unfortunately the somewhat original ideas 
of ‘‘ Odysseus ’’ on style and punctuation, particularly in the matter of 
commas, do not help readers to concentrate on the subject-matter of 
his book. 


Sir Richard Acland’s book 1 remains unconvincing, in spite of its 
obvious sincerity and the truth of many of its propositions.. He is 
quite certain about two things. First, he believes that socialism as 
now taught must lead to disaster because it assumes the supremacy 
of economic motives, whereas the success of Nazism proves that men 
respond better to an appeal for service to the community. He would 
substitute a ‘“‘ service community for humanity in peace’’ for the 
Nazi slogan of “‘ a service community for the Reich in war’”’. Secondly, 
he believes that gradual progress is impossible, and his panacea is 
‘common ownership ’’. 


Mr. Glasgow ? also believes in a panacea: Disarmament, He will 
probably leave his readers at least as unconvinced, and with more 
unanswered questions, as does Sir Richard Acland. He declares that, if 
war is abolished as a method and there are no armaments with which 
to fight, there will be no alternative and no obstacle to the settlement 
of all international problems by reason, that is, by intelligence. Dis- 
armament will also, in his view, settle the German problem once and 
for all, ‘‘ since Hitlerism and disarmament are mutually incompatible ”’. 
Much of Mr. Glasgow’s book is devoted to a criticism of British policy 
during the last twenty years for its hypocrisy and un-Christian 
character. Some of his criticisms are perfectly just, but he is fre- 
quently guilty of special pleading, and some of the conclusions he 
draws are certainly not the only ones which might be drawn from the 
evidence provided’ Mr. Glasgow at one point in his book imagines 
the startling effect on a general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs if a member were to suggest that “‘ the only 
workable principles in Realpolitik are to be found in the Sermon on the 
Mount ”’, and suggests that such a statement might be regarded as a 
sign of mental weakness in the speaker. The speaker would, in fact, 
most certainly be asked in a spirit of pure scientific research : ‘‘ Tell us 
exactly how to apply Christian principles to these problems!”’ That 
is a fair comment on Mr. Glasgow’s own book. We are left asking, for 
example, how even in what he describes as ‘‘ the wisdom that is at last 
born of suffering ’’ it is possible to disarm completely without causing 
economic dislocation and unemployment, and introducing anew the 
whole vicious circle. 


Among other works more directly concerned with international 
organisation after the war may be mentioned the National Peace 
Council’s pamphlet The Future of International Government,’ in which 


1 THE Forwarp Marcu. By Sir Richard Acland, M.P. 1941. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 158 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

2 DIPLOMACY AND Gop. By George Glasgow. 1941. (London: Longmans, 
Green. 8vo. ix + 237 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
8’ THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By Professor E. H. Carr 
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Professor E. H. Carr tilts at Utopias and political World Orders, and 
urges that the new political organisation after the war must of necessity 
emerge piecemeal from economic reconstruction. In the same pamph- 
let Sefior Salvador de Madariaga reminds us that the peace must 
not be an exclusively Anglo-Saxon peace and implores us to realise 
that Europe is already in fact a unity whether we like it or not. Lord 
Davies 1 devotes a large part of his book to the organisation of victory 
in the sense of the measures necessary to achieve it, and a comparatively 
small part carrying further his ideas for a confederation of Europe. 
Herr Fraenkel ? is also more concerned with winning the war, although 
he believes that if he and his compatriots now in exile here were 
allowed, as he urges, to work actively against the Nazi régime, they 
could also safeguard in some measure the future of Germany, provided 
their advice were followed with regard to British propaganda during 
the course of the war and to the policy adopted towards Germany at 
the end of hostilities. At the same time, Herr Fraenkel recognises 
that the future of Germany concerns the whole German people. Some 
of his references are vague and inaccurate; too much weight seems to 
be given to individual instances cited in support of general conclusions. 
Nor are all his proposals with regard to British policy towards Germany 
after the war readily acceptable. Nevertheless, Herr Fraenkel’s book 
will gain the reader’s respect and interest, and a considerable measure 
of agreement. 


Mr. Mackay has written a new Introduction to the second edition 
of his book Federal Europe* (which now bears the title Peace Aims 
and the New Order *) from the standpoint of the present fundamental 
need for a restatement of the democratic ideal. Part III of the book 
now advocates the federation of Europe without Russia, and contains 
some emendation of the constitution for this United States of Europe 
published in the first edition. In his Introduction Mr. Mackay suggests 
certain essentials which must form the basis for the peace settlement : 
an international commission to be set up for the armistice period; 
all powers to be represented on equal terms at the peace conference, 
which shall not take place until after a certain lapse of time; with- 
drawal by Germans and their Allies from territories occupied after 
January Ist, 1933; the peoples of the different States of western 
Europe to decide for themselves the form of government they prefer ; 
the establishment of a democratic federation in western Europe; the 
colonies of these States to be transferred to the federation. Mr. 
Mackay writes elsewhere (pp. 116-117), ‘‘ The absolute minimum for a 
federation is a union of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 
The Federation should be a democratic one and have power in such 
matters as external affairs, defence, customs and currency. While the 
union of those four Powers is the absolute minimum, it is now difficult 
to see how any union will be contemplated which does not embrace all 





and Sefior S. de Madariaga. (Peace Aims Pamphlet, No. 4.) 1941. (London: 
National Peace Council. 8vo. 24 pp. 4d.) 

1 FOUNDATIONS OF VictoRY. By Lord Davies. 1941. (London: Collins. 
8vo. 192 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

2 HELP US GERMANS TO BEAT THE Nazis! By Heinrich Fraenkel. (Victory 
Books, No.14.) 1941. (London: VictorGollancz. 8vo. 118 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

3 See Review Supplement, June 1940, p. 12. 

« PEACE AIMS AND THE NEW ORDER. By R. W.G. Mackay. Foreword by 
Sir Norman Angell. Revised Cheap Edition, 1941. (London: Michael Joseph. 
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the States.’’ He therefore appears to be confident that all States, at 
least of western Europe, will choose for themselves a democratic form 
of government. Is it unduly pessimistic to doubt whether democratic 
government, in the sense contemplated by the constitution of the 
Federation printed in this book, will be chosen by those peoples for 
themselves? And is the democratic spirit for ever incompatible with 
all forms of government other than that successfully adopted by the 
English-speaking peoples? A series of Federal Union penmeke 
dealing with particular aspects of reconstruction is reviewed below by 
Lord Meston 1. 


Lord Cecil? believes that what is wanted is a world-wide inter- 
national authority for the proper transaction of non-contentious inter- 
national business, and in addition, one or more groups of Powers who 
would undertake to keep the peace in particular regions. Only those 
States should be admitted to any such group who would pledge them- 
selves to intervene with their whole strength to prevent war in the 
district specially entrusted to them. But he does not think that the 
world, or even Europe, is yet ready for any very elaborate form of 
international organisation of the groups, though it might get as far as 
some kind of confederation. 


A supplement to the April 1941 number of Fortune,’ containing the 
report of a round table, and the April 1941 issue of International 
Conciliation, devoted to a preliminary report and monographs by a 
Commission to study the organisation of peace, provide two welcome 
contributions from the United States on the subject of post-war recon- 
struction. In each case the reports consist of papers or speeches by 
unofficial groups composed of publicists, economists, journalists, 
business men and so on. The Fortune group was deliberately made 
representative of as many standpoints as possible, and the debate is 
consequently keen and lively. The majority report lays down three 
main age sas of the new order : the unique value of human personal- 
ity; the dilution of national sovereignty; and the creation of effective 
international institutions. It regards Anglo-American co-operation 
as essential to provide leadership in reconstruction, and hopes that 
economic co-ordination, together with the exercise of police power, 
would gradually be extended outward to form a democratic bloc. If 
such a bloc were to be formed, the United States would have to partici- 
pate in international machinery for the settlement of disputes, and in 
such sanctions as might be necessary, accept responsibility as a creditor 
nation, and conclude agreements regulating her domestic economic 
policy. But it is not so much the general propositions to which the 
assent of the majority was obtained as the discussion of controversial 
aspects of tariff and currency policy, foreign lending, etc.—the modifi- 
cations which would be necessary in, for example, British restrictive 
policies on the one hand, and United States monetary policy on the 
other—that gives this Fortune report its interest and significance. 

1 See p. 251 below. 
* A ReEat Peace. By Viscount Cecil. 1941. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 


Vv +34 pp. 6d.) 

8’ The E1GHTH FoRTUNE RounpD TABLE. Round Table Supplement to Fortune. 
April 1941. 20 pp. 20¢. 

4 PRELIMINARY REPORT AND MONOGRAPHS OF COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
ORGANISATION OF PEACE. 1941. International Conciliation, No. 369, April 1941, 
PP. ge 5. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Sm. 
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The International Conciliation Report considers the following main 
subjects: The Problem and its Causes; The World We Want; The 
Economic Organisation of Peace; and Peace and Political International 
Organisation. Reference can be made hereto only one or two of the many 
papers produced by a formidable collection of experts. Many seemingly 
divergent views are expressed, and the value of the different contribu- 
tions varies considerably. While the preliminary report continues 
to assume that the nation-State is the unit of world society, but regards 
the limitation of the attributes of sovereignty as essential, Federation 
is not, in its view, ‘“‘ something new, but another step in that develop- 
ment of international law and institutions . . . which will grow out of 
the experience of the League, the World Court and the I.L.O.”. 
Writing of ‘‘ The World we Want ’’, Mr. Malcolm Davis says that “ All 
the conclusions of economists and industrialists go to show that the 
best chance of a good life for the greatest number of people is in a 
broadening exchange of goods and ideas and services, by ensuring 
political stability and lowering obstacles to trade and travel throughout 
the world’’. On the other hand, Mr, Eugene Staley, in his paper on 
‘“‘The Economic Organisation of Peace’’, sees a post-war world of 
economic dislocation, exhaustion and disorganisation in which large 
economic blocs are likely to be formed, with controlled economies, 
managed currencies, controlled exchange rates, rationing of foreign 
exchange, etc. He declares that the United States must become 
“ import-minded ”’, allow access by trade to her markets, and, with 
other nations, must give up the unqualified right to change her 
economic legislation without regard to its effect on other nations. Mr. 
Hansen and Mr. Lorimer contribute respectively interesting papers on 
“‘ The Importance of Anti-depression Policy in the Establishment and 
Preservation of Sound International Relations’’, and “‘ Population 
Factors Relating to the Organisation of Peace’’. In these discussions 
of the world we want and of the economic and political organi3ation by 
which it can be obtained, there is clearly, however, considerable 
divergence of opinion, and perhaps a slight tendency to miss some of 
the implications of United States leadership in the attainment of the 
new world order on the lines laid down. Problems of international 
organisation from the political standpoint are discussed by Mr. Quincy 
Wright, who believes, unlike some writers on this side of the Atlantic, 
that more and not less international organisation is required. Such 
organisation must not, however, be based on the theory of the complete 
equality of States, as was the League of Nations. States as such 
should enjoy equality before the law, but not equality of political power. 
At the same time, Mr, Wright insists that “‘ the advance of inter- 
national co-operation beyond the stage of procedures for co-ordinated 
action in any given field must await the organisation of security against 
violence, of general respect for the common law, and of fundamental 
procedures for change ’’. 


Once again a large part of a review in International Affairs is devoted 
to a consideration of books dealing with ethical issues underlying 
problems of reconstruction. A cynic might regard the present 
preoccupation with “‘ fundamentals ’’ as merely the result of the general 
unpleasantness of life to-day, a prolonged fit of repentance, as it were. 
And he might also add that since the governments who will carry out 
reconstruction are at present otherwise occupied, and the experts on 
whose advice they may act are now engaged in amassing more and yet 
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more material, such preoccupation is inevitable and harmless. On 
the other hand, the “ man in the street ’’ is honestly trying to discover 
where he stands now that he sees the inevitability of progress to be a 
myth; salvation by organisation an exploded fallacy; and democracy 
something other than government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. He is beginning to ask what is being done about reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Eden’s recent speech might, from one angle, be regarded as 
the first official recognition of this awakened interest. In concen- 
trating upon two of President Roosevelt’s four freedoms—freedom 
from fear and freedom from want—Mr. Eden correctly interpreted the 
chief and continuing preoccupation not only of the “‘ man in the street”’, 
but also of writers and students on both sides of the Atlantic. What so 
far seems lacking in the books published on Peace Aimis is any attempt 
at a synthesis of religious, philosophic, economic and political thought. 
For the solution of the problem of reconstruction does not depend on 
reforms in any one of these fields so much as on a re-orientation of our 
attitude towards national and international affairs and its interpreta- 
tion in terms comprehensible to the ordinary man. Specialisation was 
the obvious response to the growing complexity of modern civilisation, 
but we now seem to be approaching a point at which this specialisation 
becomes a hindrance rather than a help. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERAL Tracts, Nos. 1-7. 1940-1941. (London: Macmillan, for 
Federal Union. 24-40 pp. 6d. each.) 


No. 1. Peace by Federation? By Sir William Beveridge. 

No. 2. Economic. Aspects of Federation. By L. Robbins. 

No. 3. The Colonial Problem and the Federal Solution. By 
Norman Bentwich. 

No. 4. What Federal Government is. By K. C. Wheare. 

No. 5. The Philosophy of Federal Union. By C. E. M. Joad. 

No. 6. Socialism and Federation. By Barbara Wootton. 

No. 7. Federal Union and the Colonies. By Lord Lugard. 


Federal Union is doing what will be welcomed by the busy general 
reader in publishing a series of sixpenny tracts on various aspects of 
the movement. So far seven have appeared; but there is obviously 
room for others, especially in regard to the constitution and mechanism 
of the federal organ. 

Sir William Beveridge leads off in a pamphlet (No. 1) which in 
another form is already familiar to members of Chatham House. The 
only possibility, he says, of destroying the seeds of future war lies in 
the federation of the Powers of Western and Central Europe. He 
discusses its functions and its constitution in general terms, admits 
that its critics may call it Utopia, but warns us tersely that “ the 
choice is between Utopia and Hell’’. From Sir William’s ardent 
advocacy of federalism, Mr. Wheare (No. 4) takes us back to a cold- 
blooded examination of what is meant by federation : 

“A division of governmental functions between one authority (the federal 
government) which has power to regulate certain matters for the whole territory, 
and a collection of authorities (State governments) which have power to regulate 
certain other matters for the component parts of the territory ”’ ; 

1 Reviewed in this Supplement, June 1940, p. 12. 
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and what is necessary for its working; namely, a written constitution 
embodying the division of powers, and incapable of change except by 
consent by all the authorities concerned; an independent judicial body 
to interpret the constitution when necessary; and powers to the 
separate authorities to raise the necessary finance for their respective 
functions. He ends by a warning that a federal government is not 
easy to establish or to maintain, demanding enormous patience and an 
immense capacity for compromise. 


Professor Robbins moves with caution (No. 2) among the economic 
aspects of federation, which he would confine at present to Europe, 
excluding Russia. Assuming such a federal organ to be set up, he 
would make it the sole authority for any regulation of inter-State trade, 
migration and transport, and he sums up strongly in favour of giving it 
the control of money and capital movements within the Federation, 
with a preference for a single system of currency and a unified banking 
system. The federal organ, he considers, should be empowered to tax, 
- to borrow, to carry out great public works (such as a Channel Tunnel), 
and to suppress mischievous monopolies. Finally, he would let the 
States make collectivist experiments provided no interference was 
involved with the markets of neighbouring States. 


At this point Mrs. Wootton (No. 6) comes in with a lucid demon- 
stration that federalism will give true socialism its great opportunity ; 
“International socialism’’, she truly says, ‘‘ cannot stand up against 
international anarchy’’; and only by securing a constructive inter- 
national policy can socialism hope to abolish poverty, malnutrition and 
the other evils which it fights against. In fact, she acclaims socialism 
and federation as complementary; but her conception of the functions 
of the federal organ is very similar to that of Professor Robbins; and 
she makes no exaggerated claim for it as a direct instrument of 
socialism. On the other hand, she does not find in purely economic 
causes the sole argument for it; ‘‘ men fight less for markets than for 
fear, for national glory and for fighting’s sake.’’ Then we come to Dr. 
Joad (No. 5) on the Philosophy of Federalism. He starts with a tirade 
against the State as a form of human society. In assailing Hitler and 
Mussolini’s deification of the State, the philosopher has little to say 
that has not been already said by most of us; but when it comes to the 
philosopher (or at least Dr. Joad) telling us that, ‘‘ the power of the 
State is the peculiar and the distinctive enemy of the happiness of 
contemporary man ’’, then we begin to look askance at our philosophic 
guide. Our bewilderment increases when he assures us (as a biologist, 
however, this time, and not a philosopher) ‘‘ that it is only by an his- 
torical accident that the tendency to larger integration characteristic 
of the evolutionary process has not already proceeded to its logical 
conclusion in the construction of a world State’’. What, we wonder, 
was the historical accident? Dr. Joad, however, grows more con- 
vincing towards the end, when, as a moralist now and not as a philoso- 
pher, he advises the advocates of Federal Union to, “ turn to religion 
for the faith and the energy which alone can enable them to overcome 
the obstacles which bar the path”’. 


The series ends in two pamphlets on the treatment of Colonies under 
a Federal Union. Professor Norman Bentwich (No. 3) would put an 
end to the national government of their colonies by members of the 
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Federal Union, and make all colonial administration a federal subject. 
The Union would raise substantial funds for colonial development and 
would administer the colonies through a mixed colonial service. 
Britain, he stoutly urges, could hardly object on grounds of good and 
efficient government, as she has not been particularly generous in 
managing her own backward peoples... When he comes down from 
generalities to methods of administration, Dr. Bentwich takes refuge in 
the analogy of the Saar Commission and the international body which 
dealt with Danube navigation. Here he runs up against Lord Lugard 
(No. 7) who finds paper constitutions riddled with practical difficulties, 
difficulties which he enumerates and certainly does not exaggerate. 
But he would be willing to place the national administrations under 
the close and efficient supervision of a Ministry of the Federal Union, 
for the purpose of enforcing the policy of equal opportunity, 7.e. the 
doctrine that a colonial Power shall exercise no exclusive privilege in 
its colonies. He would also embody certain fundamental principles of 
colonial administration in the federal constitution, e.g. the trustee- 
ship principle and the regulation of native labour; but he would leave 
the enforcement of these principles to public opinion, manifested by 
debate in the federal parliament. Some of us may doubt if this is a 
sufficient development of the mandate system, which never quite ful- 
filled the hopes of its sponsors. MESTON. 


PERMANENT PEACE. By William C. Brewer. (1940, Philadelphia : 
Dorrance & Co. 8vo. 264 pp. $2.50.) 

It.is a little difficult to be patient with plans for permanent peace at 
the present moment, but in any case Mr. Brewer’s plan does not inspire 
confidence. Among the articles of the Constitution of his proposed World 
Alliance, which is to ensure eternal world peace are the following: ‘‘ All 
nations shall enjoy complete sovereignty . . . exceptin acts or relations which 
threaten to jeopardise world peace”’ (Article 3); ‘‘ No nation shall be denied 
exclusive right to fix and enforce its own immigration, tariff, import and 
export, and nationality laws ”’ (Article 6) ; ‘‘ Established policies and regional 
understandings ‘recognised at the time of the establishment of World 
Alliance shall be guaranteed to all nations” (Article 7). Comment seems 
superfluous.—H.G.L. 


CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES OF PoxiTics: Revised edition of The State and 
the Church. By John A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland. 1940. (New = 
York: Macmillan Co. 8vo. viii + 366 pp. $3.) 


A revised edition of a standard text. New chapters have been added 
on such subjects as: the nature and implications of sovereignty; the right 
of self-government; liberalism; the organisation of international society, 
etc.—H. G. L. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS DEALING WITH 
WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


BeneS, Edvard: The New Central Europe. Journal of Central 
European Affairs, April 1941, pp. I-4. 

Beyen, J. W.: Reconstruction du monde: probléme psychologique. 
La France Libre, April 1941, pp. 521-524. 

Corey, L.: Could Hitler organize Europe? New Republic, May roth, 
1941, pp. 690-693. 

Dean, Vera M.: Toward a New World Order. Foreign Policy Reports, 
May 15th, 1941, pp. 50-68. 
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Dimock, M. E.: Labour’s part in War and Reconstruction. American 
Political Science Review, April 1941, pp. 217-231. 

Duggan, Stephen: War Aims and Peace Aims. News Bulletin— 
Institute of International Education, March Ist, 1941, pp. 3-5. © 


Einzig, Paul: Hitler’s ‘“‘ New Order ’’ in Theory and Practice. Econo- 
mic Journal, April 1941, pp. 1-18. 

Elton, Lord: Reflections on a new Social Order. The Fortnightly, 
May 1941, pp. 455-63. 

The Future of Politics. The Economist, April 5th, 1941, pp.. 434-5. 

Mann, A.: A Conservative Looks Ahead. World Review, April 1941, 
pp. 15-19. 

The true aim of Conservatism is to preserve only those institutions which 
serve the public interest. 

euman, A. M. de: Peasant Europe and Post-War Problems. Free 
Europe, April 4th, 1941, pp. 226-7. 


The New Order. The Economist, April 19th, 1941, pp. 516-17. 


Odlozilik, Otakar: Twilight or Dawn for the Small ‘Nations? 
Journal of Central European Affairs, April 1941, pp. 45-54. 


Pragier, A.: The Question of War Reparations. Free Europe, April 
4th, 1941, p. 218. 


Preliminary Report of the Commission to study the organization of 
Peace. International Conciliation, April 1941, pp. 195-525. 


Slocombe, George: The British Empire and Europe. Free Europe, 
May 2nd, 1941, p. 255. 


Sternberg, Fritz: One Billion Allies. Asia, March 1941 (Special 
Section), pp. 155-8. 


Wells, H. G.: Buts de guerre et carte du monde. La France Libre, 
May 1941, pp. 26-9. 
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MODERN PRIZE LAW: A Review?! 
By Dr. W. R. BisscHop 


BritisH Prize Courts are judicial tribunals administering inter- 
national law; they are not international courts. 

In reading through the second edition of Dr. Colombos’ book of 
which the first edition appeared in 1926, one realises the gradual 
development of the law as administered by the Prize Court, which 
has not escaped the influence of the changing conceptions of inter- 
national law in connection with modern methods in conducting war. 
The Prize Court feels itself bound ‘‘ to apply established principles to 
the changed conditions of modern warfare ’’, as Sir Boyd Merriman 
remarked in 1939, when he took up the task of presiding over the 
Prize Court in the present war, continuing the work of his predecessors 
in that position in previous wars. 

1* A TREATISE ON THE LAw OF PrizE. ByC. John Colombos. (The Grotius 
Society Publications, No. 5). 2nd ed. 1940. (London: Grotius Society. 8vo. 
xiii + 387 pp. 21s.) 
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Modern warfare, however, has played havoc with established prin- 
ciples and has set at nought the rules derived from international 
conventions. In many instances the adaptation which was intended 
has in reality caused a modification of the precepts of international 
law and rendered a change of principles unavoidable. The intro- 
duction of air-warfare and the application of maritime law to the law 
of the air, although the smaller number of planes is used for ser- 
vices on land, as well as the extensive use of submarines for an 
all-embracing blockade by indiscriminate sinking of vessels at sight, 
have necessitated new methods of defence in defiance of established 
tules of international law. 

The modification of the rules regarding contraband and blockade 
during the last war, which had caused the introduction and extensive 
use of ‘‘navicerts’’ and ‘‘ship’s warrants’’, has developed into a 
licensing of trade and the creation of facilities of navigation of far 
wider effect and consequence than was dreamed of in the classical 
days of visit and search and effective blockade of enemy ports. 

Greater changes, however, are due to the ruthless methods adopted 
by the Axis Powers in violation of the rules laid down by the Hague 
Conventions of 1907, which had at one time been considered as sacro- 
sanct : such as the sinking of merchant vessels before making adequate 
provision for the safety of passengers and crew; the laying of mines 
without notifying danger zones and taking.every possible precaution 
for the security of neutral shipping; the disregard of the immunity 
of hospital ships; the abuse of the recognised inviolability of postal 
correspondence of neutrals or belligerents found on board neutral or 
enemy vessels at sea; the sinking of ships engaged in coast fisheries 
and small local trade; and the inhuman destruction of lifeboats, 
lighthouses and lightships. All these depredations on the part of the 
Axis Powers gave rise to retaliation, however objectionable. Retalia- 
tory measures on the part of Great Britain against enemy commerce 
aimed at interrupting all the enemy’s seaborne traffic and establishing 
a real blockade of all his coasts and ports. 

The difficulties created in connection with these measures by sub- 
marines and aircraft, and the extended right of visit and search in 
convenient ports, greatly developed the belligerent convoy system under 
which present-day international commerce is mainly carried on. 

Incidents like those of the Altmark regarding the inviolability of 
neutral zones, and the Asema Maru regarding the question of what is 
understood by “‘ military persons ”’ carried on neutral vessels, and the 
creation of Red Cross aircraft have raised questions of minor 
importance. 

Dr. Colombos may be congratulated on completing his second 
edition and bringing his work up-to-date. He is painstaking in setting 
out the various changes and developments of problems of the sea 
without theorising too much on the character of the changes which 
are taking place in the heat of the struggle for supremacy in a world 
war. His work is carefully done, and should be a valuable guide for 
those who practice in the Prize Court. The book is clearly printed 
and kept within a convenient size. 

As far as his promised volume on the “ International Law of the 
Sea’’ is concerned, the author may be well advised to postpone 
publication until greater clarity exists regarding such law and its 
establishment in the chaotic conditions of maritime matters and 
international intercourse. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC: A Review ! 
By Monica CurtTIS 


Tuis record of the Study Meeting of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions held at Virginia Beach in November and December 1939 presents 
an authoritative survey of informed opinion on the Far Eastern 
situation at the time at which it was held, and will be indispensable 
to all students of the subject. The questions discussed are those 
dealt with in the Inquiry into the problems arising from the conflict 
in the Far East which the Institute has been conducting since 1938, 
and the preliminary reports prepared for that Inquiry formed the 
documentation of the Study Meeting. Groups from Australia, Canada, 
China, New Zealand, the Philippines and the United States were 
present, and there were observers from Great Britain and France. 
The Soviet Russian and Netherlands National Councils were unable 
to send representatives owing to the war, and the Japanese National 
Council, which had decided not to participate in the Inquiry, felt 
unable to take part in a meeting so closely connected with it. Those 
who were present made every effort to see that the views of those 
who were absent were presented as completely and fairly as possible. 

After an introduction giving a brief account of the background of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict and its recent developments up to the time 
when the meeting was held, the volume gives a summary of the dis- 
cussions on three main subjects: (1) the position of Japan and China, 
(2) third parties in the Far Eastern conflict, (3) possibilities of adjust- 
ment in the Far East. 

With regard to the underlying causes of the conflict, it is interest- 
ing to note that expert opinion is less inclined than formerly to seek 
the cause of Japanese expansion in the pressure of Japan’s population 
problem and the consequent economic difficulties. Stress was laid 
rather on the political and ideological factors, especially Japan’s fear 
that her future position might be jeopardised by the emergence of a 
strong and united China. Developments since the meeting was held 
have perhaps reinforced this view; seen in the light of the events of 
1940 and 1941, the parallel between the Japanese expansionist move- 
ment and the policy of other ‘‘ dynamic”’ and “ have-not’’ States 
which desire to create a New Order is even more apparent. From 
the Chinese point of view, it was stressed that. the effect of the 
conflict has been to weld China into a unity which might otherwise 
have seemed unattainable. The Chinese members considered that 
this unity was a living reality far transcending a mere working partner- 
ship between the Kuomintang and the Communists for the purpose of 
the struggle against Japan. 

The two sections dealing with third parties and with the prospects 
of a settlement are, of course, to some extent rendered out of date by 
subsequent developments, the course of which could not have been 
foreseen at the time even by the most acute observer, but their 
historical value is still great; while the third section, in so far as it 
deals with basic principles, must continue to be of interest and will 

1* PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1939. Proceedings of the Study Meeting of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, ae Beach, Virginia, November 18th- 


December 2nd, 1939. Edited by Kate Mitchell and W. L. Holland. 1940. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. London: Oxford University Press. 
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be valuable when a stage is reached at which the settlement of the 
conflict can be envisaged. 

The volume also includes three studies submitted to the meeting ; 
they deal respectively with the effect of the Sino-Japanese conflict on 
American interests in China, the future of foreign investment in China, 
and the foreign relations of the Netherlands Indies. The second of 
these contains much detailed information on the measures taken by 
Japan in the occupied areas of China and the development work 
undertaken by the National Government in Free China. Although 
the situation has changed since these studies were prepared, they 
represent a contribution to the previous history of the Far Eastern 
situation which has lost little, if any, of its value. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, Numbers 1—2: A Review! 


By Dr. A. J. BRown 


THESE two books are the first of a series of studies in American 
foreign relations. Dollars in Latin America deals with an aspect of 
one of the fundamental problems of present United States policy— 
how to protect Latin America from economic and political penetration 
by Germany in the event of an incomplete British victory. It con- 
centrates mainly on the analysis of the fate of past United States 
investments in the area, with a view to learning how its development 
can best be assisted in future. The experience of the last twenty 
years has been a highly discouraging one; of the nearly two billion 
dollars of Latin-American bonds issued in the United States, for 
instance, between 1920 and 1931, the market value at the end of 
1935, plus all the interest and repayment received in the meantime, 
stood at considerably less than the total issue price. The fate of 
direct investments has been much better, the return on them having 
been almost 6 per cent. in 1938 (against 1-4 per cent. on portfolio 
investments); but there, too, Mexican and Bolivian confiscations have 
shown that resentment at foreign control of important national 
resources is likely in future to lead to difficulties. 

The extreme forbearance of the United States in recent years 
appears to have been far the best possible policy—indeed, the only 
practicable one. The authors suggest that it will be necessary in 
future to meet trouble half-way; portfolio investments are likely to 
be made only under United States Government guarantee, and the 
Government must be prepared to adjust interest charges to the current 
situation, while many direct investments will, it is suggested, have to 
be put partly under the control of the Latin-American Governments 
concerned, to avoid eventual confiscation. Here, the Export-Import 
Bank loan to Brazil for steel development probably shows the way in 
which policy must develop in future. 

1* Dottars IN Latin America: An Old Problem in a New Setting. By 
Willy Feuerlein and Elizabeth Hannan. (Studies in American Foreign Relations, 
No. 1.) 1941. (8vo. vii-+ 102 pp. $1.50.) 

* New DIRECTIONS IN OuR TRADE Poticy. By William Diebold, Jr. (Studies 
in American Foreign Relations, No. 2.) 1941. (8vo. 174 pp. $2. 

New York: Councilon Foreign Relations. Orders for these books may be placed 
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Mr. Diebold’s book starts from the Hull Programme, under which, 
since 1934, agreements have been made with countries which take 
58 per cent. of United States exports and provide 64 per cent. of 
United States imports. The great variety in the forms of agreement 
necessary when dealing with countries with different methods and 
degrees of trade control emerges clearly, and it is shown that the 
United States has itself not entirely avoided the introduction of 
“unliberal’’? measures. Under war conditions, the trade programme 
has inevitably developed into an instrument of general international 
policy, but Mr. Diebold shows that great importance is still attached, 
and must continue to be attached, to the effort to promote freer 
trade—a fact, incidentally, which we in Great Britain will ignore only 
at our peril. At the same time, the author inclines to the belief that, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, a liberal policy after the 
war will be difficult, and points out that the United States is not 
committed to one unconditionally. He very properly maintains that 
hemisphere self-sufficiency is not a goal to be sought except under 
extreme necessity, but suggests that some approach towards it is 
desirable as an insurance policy. The proposal of Messrs. Bidwell 
and Upgren for a United States—British Empire Bloc is shown to be 
difficult, but its undesirability as a blow at re-liberated Europe is not 
mentioned, and the author concludes that the tendency to form 
economic blocs (presumably not of the largest size) is likely to be 
stimulated by the war. In this he is no doubt right, but it is perhaps 
a pity that the dangers of the tendency are not more firmly gndetlingl. 


PAMPHLET SERIES 
By Lorp MEsTON 
I. BRITISH LIFE AND THOUGHT, Numbers 1-10 ! 


SHORT handy books or sturdy pamphlets on current affairs, issued 
in rapid series, have captured popular favour, and their issues are 
rapidly multiplying. The present series, for which the British Council 
is responsible, is sui generis in being an attempt to explain to the 
foreigner the minds, habits and institutions of our people. It is 
attractively got up, illustrated in each case by eight pages of admirable 
photographs; and the ordinary reader will probably find that much 
of the information which was primarily meant for the foreigner will 
be just as useful to himself. 

The booklets may conveniently be read in order somewhat different 
from that of their issue; and, if only because he describes the soil 


1* 1940. London: Longmans, Green. ts. each. 
No. 1. THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. By A. Berriedale Keith. 
56 pp. 
2. THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. By William A.Robson. 41 pp. 
3. BritisH Justice. By M. Amos. 52 pp. 
4. BritisH EpucaTIon. By J. E. Hales. 54 pp. 
. 5. THE Face oF BRITAIN. By Dudley Stamp. 67 pp. 
. 6. BRITISH SPORT AND GAMES. By Bernard Darwin. 42 pp. 
. 7. BRITISH SHIPS AND BRITISH SEAMEN. By Michael Lewis. 52 pp. 
. 8. British AviaTION. By F. A. de V. Robertson. 47 pp. 
. 9. THE ENGLISHWOMAN. By Cicely Hamilton. 39 pp. 
. 10, THE ENGLISHMAN. By Earl Baldwin. 34 pp. 
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from which the Briton has sprung, precedence should be given to 
Dr. Dudley Stamp’s The Face of Britain (No. 5). It is a fascinating 
description, for each of the geographical zones in our Island, of its 
geology, scenery, history, natural products and water supply, with 
their inference on the life and industries of its inhabitants. From 
neolithic man, Dr. Stamp ranges to forgotten oddments, such as the 
reasons why Sheffield specialises in razors and Dundee’in jute and 
marmalade. One could not wish for a more readable or masterly story 
of ourland. From the soil, one naturally turns to the people, described 
by Earl Baldwin in The Englishman (No. 6) and by Miss Cicely 
Hamilton in The Englishwoman (No. 9). They are both a little 
disappointing for different reasons. Lord Baldwin takes the English- 
man (for of course with him no Scot, Welsh or Irish need apply) as a 
bundle of contradictions, which he attempts to resolve into unity; 
but there is little analysis of the contradictions and little explanation 
of the unity, beyond the two broad principles which he considers 
fundamental in the English—conduct towards their Creator and dut 
towards their neighbour. With patriotic pride such as Lord Bald- 
win’s, however, it is invidious to be critical. Miss Hamilton is mainly 
interesting as showing how widely the Englishwoman of today differs 
from her grandmother and how much for the better. She sketches 
the feminist movement and its achievements and its justification ; for 
the infant death-rate has fallen incredibly, domestic life is healthier, 
women are winning their places in the professions and the industries, 
and now in the services of war. All of which is true; but Miss 
Hamilton does not tell the foreigner much about the Englishwoman’s 
thoughts and characteristics, possibly because she regards them as 
being in too rapid transition. 


Then comes another group of three pamphlets which naturally 
hang together. Dr. Robson opens it with his British System of Govern- 
ment (No. 2), in which he describes our parliamentary system and 
procedure, the Cabinet, the ministries, the civil service and local 
government, closing with a eulogy of democracy. In covering so vast 
a field, slips are pardonable; the procedure for dealing with Private 
Bills is not completely set out, and is it correct to say that the Prime 
Minister “‘ can dissolve the House of Commons’’? In British Justice 
(No. 3) the late Sir Maurice Amos gives a brilliant account of our 
complicated administration of the Criminal Law and its origins. The 
narrative is a marvel of condensed accuracy and is illustrated less by 
its photographs than by the account in detail of a typical murder 
trial Rex v. Thorne. If Sir Amos had lived, a parallel booklet on our 
Civil Law would have been more than welcome. In British Education 
(No. 4) Mr. Hales has an equally complicated story to tell; as becomes 
one of H.M. Inspectors, he demurs at calling our system chaotic, but 
it is so much in course of reorganisation that the lay reader is glad of 
this guide through the maze of teaching growths. It shows how 
much has yet to be done, especially in the sphere of secondary and 
technical education; at the same time, it raises a doubt whether 
those who clamour for a complete revolution of our educational system 
know what they are talking about. Mr. Hales gives some striking 
figures of development; before the last war the average attendance at 
secondary schools was 187,000, it is now 470,000; the elementary 
school children of the age of ten who enter secondary schools were 56 
per thousand, they are now 137. Of the open scholarships and exhibi- 
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tions at Oxford and Cambridge over 30 per cent. are now gained by 
former pupils of public elementary schools; and this leads to a much- 
needed word in judicious defence of the *‘ old school tie ’’. 


British Sport and Games (No. 6), by that distinguished golfer, 
Mr. Bernard Darwin, stands rather by itself, and could hardly be called 
a handbook for foreigners. It dips into the psychology of those who 
play games and those who watch them. In Sport Proper, as Mr. 
Darwin designates hunting and racing, he admits that he is little 
interested; and dog-racing he ignores. But on the sporting spirit of 
England he is eloquent: “‘ Rest from work, joy in change and in the 
open air . . . the zest of a keen struggle, the will to endure and in 
the end a store of pleasant memories.”’ 


From the open country Mr. Michael Lewis takes us to the open 
sea in his British Ships and British Seamen (No. 7), and tells us about 
the birth of our Navy, how it grew inside our merchant fleet, of which 
Henry VIII was the parent. Merchantmen fought alongside ships of 
the line until the middle of the seventeenth century, and it is hardl 
a century since our battle fleet and our merchant fleet finally separated, 
although they still maintained the same traditions and depended on 
much the same personnel, ready to coalesce again as today in face of 
an enemy. From this Mr. Lewis goes on to show how our sailors 
made our Empire, and how they now preserve it; and what they do 
in the service of mankind by securing the freedom and the safety of 
the seas. It is a great story worthily told, and it ends in the dramatic 
tale of how our fleet enabled Garibaldi to land in Sicily and to lay the 
foundations of a Power which is now demonstrating its gratitude to 
us in Libya. From the sea, Major Robertson takes us to British 
Aviation (No. 8), and starts by a painful commentary on our back- 
wardness in civil aviation, and by an equally painful reminder that in 
November, 1918, our R.A.F. was the largest and strongest flying 
service belonging to any nation in the world. For the rest, there is a 
lucid description of the varied elements in our Air Force, their weapons, 
their duties and their achievements. A most valuable section is that 
which describes ‘‘ Police Bombing ’’, and completely exonerates us 
from the charges of inhumanity which have been wantonly made 
against our operations in Iraq and the North-West Frontier of India. 


Finally, in The British Commonwealth of Nations (No. 1) the reader 
gets a bird’s-eye view of our Empire, how it grew up, what holds it - 
together and what are its purposes. Very few could have done what 
Professor Berriedale Keith has done in this masterly epitome of areas, 
populations, history, constitutions and legal systems which are included 
in the Commonwealth; and its accuracy makes it in its way a classic. 
A passage which will specially comfort the Briton in these days of 
irresponsible criticism is that the great variety of constitutions within 
the Empire are 

“all adapted to the purpose of securing to the maximum degree the 
operation of these doctrines, that all government must be in the interests 
of those governed and that this principle can best be carried out by giving 
to the governed the greatest share of which they are capable of making good 

use in their own administration.” 
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II. AUSTRALIAN WORLD AFFAIRS PAPERS, 
Numbers 1-3! 


A CORDIAL welcome will be given to the contribution which the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs has begun to make to 
systematic work on the problems of today and tomorrow. It takes 
the form of a series of pamphlets, of which the first three are at hand. 
They are directed to a study of the wide international issues which 
affect Australia, both in her own specific interests and as a partner in 
the British Commonwealth; and not the least of the services which 
these studies will render is to bring home to our people not only the 
importance but also the immense range of these issues. For example, 
the Middle East is in all our minds today as one of the battle-grounds 
on which we are fighting Nazi tyranny; but, as these papers cogently 
demonstrate, it is also Australia’s Front Line. In the popular mind 
the interlocking of the responsibilities of the mother country’ and the 
Dominions for mutual defence is accepted as a vague truism; here it 
is translated into a hard and urgent reality. 

The three studies are planned on similar lines, and are packed 
solid, if a reviewer may venture to say so, with just the right sort of 
information. In each case the country or group of countries under 
examination is described, as to its geography, its history and its 
peoples, its industries and its trade, the form of its government and 
the nature of its civilisation. Its economic and strategic value is 
then assessed; the attitude of the Great Powers, including the United 
States, to it and their interest in it are discussed; and the effect upon 
Great Britain and Australia of any violent change in the status quo is 
brought out or implied. 

Take the Dutch East Indies, described (in No. 1) as “‘ the cream 
of the colonial world’, envied accordingiy, and now entirely cut off 
from their mother country. Well administered and with a generous 
tariff policy, they provide one-third of the world’s rubber and one-fifth 
of its tin, as well as all its quinine, and they contain immense reserves 
of petroleum. It is thus no exaggeration to say that the islands are 
“of prime strategic importance in the Pacific, oy to Australia ’’. 
But they also form a rich market, which could be greatly expanded, 
for Japanese goods, and Japan has “betrayed more than a pacific 
and economic interest’? in them. Her statesmen, it is true, have 
denied any territorial ambitions in the area, but a broad hint has 
been given that a “ paralysis ’’ of the Dutch Government might alter 
the situation. The interests of Great Britain, and even more so of 
the United States, would make any attempt at a “ protective cus- 
tody’”’ by Japan a casus belli ; and Australia would then have to 
look, in no small measure, to the strength of Singapore. 

“ France in the Pacific ’’ comprises mainly groups of small volcanic 
islands; but New Caledonia, which is only 800 miles from Brisbane, 


1* Worztp AFFAIRS PaPERS. Publications by the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1940-41. Melbourne: A.I.I.A., Research Section. 8vo. 
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and also to some extent the New Hebrides, are of strategic importance 
to Australia, as they might become bases for attack or for cutting her 
trade routes. This pamphlet (No. 2), however, is chiefly concerned 
with Indo-China. Though taking no prominent share in world trade, 
that Colony, given capital and improved technique, has great possi- 
bilities, especially in rubber, coal and food-stuffs ; and these are exactly 
the commodities of which Japan stands in need. The steady drive of 
Japan to the South, therefore, and the defenceless condition of Indo- 
China, give ground for anxiety. 

The third pamphlet concludes with an illuminating study of the 
strategy in the struggle for the Middle East and an admirable balancing 
of the possibilities for good or for ill. The area concerned stretches 
from Gibraltar to Aden and from the Adriatic to the Equator; and the 
issue is the control of (a) the Suez Canal, and (8) the oil resources in 
the tract. Where, then, does Australia come in? how can the Middle 
East be regarded as her Front Line? Because a victory by the Axis 
here would enable sea raiders to move freely into the Indian Ocean, 
to secure abundant oil for their operations and to base them com- 
fortably on Southern Arabia. Also because the loss of the Suez Canal 
would greatly delay the arrival of reinforcements at Singapore, and 
would thus facilitate Japanese aggression. Hence ‘ Australia would 
find itself at the end of a far line of communications assailed through- 
out its whole length’’. Our colleagues in Australia have not failed 
to realise the gravity of the contest which is now focussing on the 
Nile valley. 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


*BRITISH STRATEGY, MILITARY AND Economic. By Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond. (Current Problems Series.) 1941. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. Sm. 8vo. vili+ 157 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


*AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE IN BRITISH History. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. (Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 119.) 194I. 
(London: Wheat & Co. for the Historical Association. 8vo. 31 
pp. Is. 1d.) 


*DyNAMIC DEFENCE. By Liddell Hart. 1940. (London: Faber. 
8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


C110, we are told, is fonder of showing us what to avoid than what 
to do; and yet, for those who court her, she has lessons which are by 
no means wholly negative. Admiral Richmond, with his scholarly 
sureness of touch, reminds us of one of these, which is of supreme 
moment today. The lesson is that, whenever Britain is involved in a 
European war (and how rarely she escapes), her maximum efficiency 
depends on the wise distribution of her power between economic 
warfare and a military offensive. From the days of Elizabeth the 
problem has always been the same. When we are at war with Spain, 
should we concentrate on sending troops to the Low Countries, or 
should we keep a strong fleet in the West Indies to capture the galleons 
bringing home the treasure to pay the Spanish army? When France 
was our foe, should invasion or defence against invasion be our main 
objective, or should our navy get command of the Mediterranean and 
sweep France’s commerce from the sea, thus crippling her military 
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effort? In what ratio, so to speak, should the two efforts be 
combined ? 

Admiral Richmond takes us through nine great wars, and shows 
just how our policy has vacillated, how effective economic warfare 
can be when it is pressed with vigour and speed, and how often we 
have thrown away its advantages. The climax came in the successive 
sacrifices of our maritime rights which we made between 1856 and 
1908; so that when we were plunged into war in 1914, our economic, 
and thus, in large measure, our maritime strategy, had to be improvised 
and built up afresh. The aeroplane and the submarine have, of 
course, called for new tactics; but the broad strategical considerations 
in Admiral Richmond’s essay cannot be too strongly emphasised. 


In the paper which he wrote for the Historical Association, Sir 
Herbert covers much of the same ground, with a wealth of illustrative 
episodes from our history; and he adds a trenchant section on diver- 
sion by sea power, quoting the Dardanelles as an instance of how a 
valuable diversion may be mismanaged. 


The theme of Captain Liddell Hart’s very disturbing little book is 
is that, up to 1939, our military myopia was on a par with our political 
ineptitude. In the last war, the tank was our invention; in 1918, we 
had the strongest air force in the world; and yet in both tanks and 
aircraft we allowed Germany to outpace us immeasurably, with the 
disastrous consequences which we have now experienced in Norway, 
France and Greece. To lay this wholly at the door of our military 
advisers would be grossly unfair: after all, they were but servants of 
a government which insisted on drastic economies in armament. But 
Captain Liddell Hart’s charge is that the military mind persisted in 
calculating our strength, whatever was the finance allotted to it, in 
terms of man-power instead of power-units, neglecting, that is to say, 
the qualitative factor in the military machine, the only factor which 
we could have set up against the enormous quantitative superiority 
of the Germans. He gives several startling examples of how senior 
officers in uur service, who were experts in the new or Nazi technique 
of warfare, have been deliberately side-tracked and prevented from 
using their special knowledge; among others, he mentions a distin- 
guished general who had been “one of Britain’s greatest potential 
leaders in modern-style warfare”, and is now a member of the 
Home Guard ! 

Captain Liddell Hart concludes with some wise words, not only on 
military tactics, but also on the need for a planned reconstruction of 
our economic and social systems, such as will strike the imagination 
of our own people and will offer Europe something better than Hitler’s 
New Order. MESTON. 


*FRoM DUNKIRK TO BENGHAZI. By “ Strategicus”’. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 8vo. 298 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 1940. By J. M.Spaight. 1941. (London: 
Bles. 8vo. 231 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

*THE NATURE OF MODERN WARFARE. By Cyril Falls. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Methuen. Sm. 8vo. ix + 101 pp. 4s.) 

*THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. An account of plans, attempts and 
counter-measures, 1586-1918. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 
1941. (London: Methuen. Sm. 8vo. v-+ 81 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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Every person is vitally interested in the war news. A large section 
of the population interpret it from their knowledge acquired in various 
ranks of the forces in the last war. But conditions have changed to 
a bewildering extent. Why did one battle decide the fate of the 
French army? Why did France fall like a pack of cards? “ Strate- 
gicus ’’ gives a wonderfully clear account which gives the public just 
the truth they want to know. Similarly, he does justice to the miracle 
achieved by General Wavell, first in defence and then in attack, with 
forces inconceivably inferior in numbers, guns, aircraft, and fighting 
far from his base against an enemy with his base at his back door. 
“ Strategicus ”’ is less informing on the air side and definitely weak on 
the diplomatic side. 

Fortunately Mr. Spaight supplies the deficiency as regards the air. 
He obviously has more knowledge than is given in the official state- 
ments which he quotes in support of his account, and therefore his 
clear story has just the light and shade which the uninitiated public 
hungers for. There is an introduction by Lord Trenchard who under- 
lines the motto which inspired his great work in building up our Air 
Force—only the best in training and machines. After the fall of 
France, the British Air Force, outnumbered by at least four to one, 
achieved a miracle. They achieved moral mastery, and it is now 
pretty clear prevented the scheme carried out in Crete in 1941 from 
being attempted in the United Kingdom in 1940. 

Captain Falls supplies the more general outlook, and in particular 
he understands the interconnection of the diplomatic and the military. 
Mr. Priestley may not have been quite perfect in the way he tackled 
this neglected job of war propaganda. While “ Strategicus ’”’ fails to 
grasp that there is a task to be tackled, Captain Falls takes the wider 
sweep which great commanders and particularly Wellington under- 
stood to be essential. Readers will find Captain Falls’ lectures quite 
up to the standard of those of his distinguished predecessor in the 
lectureship, General Wavell, and full of useful suggestion. 

Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond does well to remind us that invasion 
of this country has many times in the last four hundred years been 
the passionate desire of our enemies, that it has often been planned, 
and on one or two occasions nearly succeeded. His narrative is clear 
but, possibly owing to the limitation of his subject, the book does not 
carry us very far. 

Discreet and careful as these volumes are, the revelations they 
contain lead to some awkward reflections. How is it that we started 
the war with less than half (including our allies) of the first line 
strength in the air of our opponents, with a totally inadequate anti- 
aircraft equipment and with no reserves of the raw metals? Why 
throughout the first eight months of the war was the German army 
allowed to concentrate for attack, unmolested from the air? 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


*OuR WAR IN THE AIR. By Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. 
(Liberty Handbook, No.1.) 59 pp. 


*CAN BRITAIN BE INVADED? By “ Strategicus”’. (Liberty Hand- 
book, No. 2.) 63 pp. 


*OuR OCEAN LIFELINE. By Commander D. S. E. Thompson, R.N. 
(Liberty Handbook, No. 3.) 63 pp. 
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*DEFEATING THE BoMBER. By H. E. Wimperis, C.B. (Liberty Hand- 


book, No. 4.) 60 pp. 1941. (London: Dent. 8vo. Is.) 


Air-Commodore Charlton’s text is that “air power rides supreme in 
modern war”; and he demonstrates this by taking each phase of the 
present war in turn. He has no doubt that Great Britain will achieve com- 
plete air mastery in time. 


“ Strategicus ”’ provides a useful outline of previous attempts to invade 
Great Britain and of the actual invasions of territory undertaken by the 
Germans since the outbreak of the ne war. He concludes with a 
chapter on ‘‘ Our Chances and Ris 


Commander Thompson briefly reviews the progress of the war against 
British merchant shipping and ports up to March 1941. The weekly totals 
of merchant ships lost through enemy action since September 1939 are given 
in an appendix. 


Mr. Wimperis gives a short survey of the raiding that has taken place 
since the war and the damage done, the various types of bombers and the 
methods of defence from the ground and from the air. In the final chapter 
he discusses the possibility of providing after the war for the outlawry of 
the bomber aircraft by international agreement. 


*ATLAS-HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT War. By J. F. Horrabin, 


Vol. 3. July 1940 to Feb. 1941. 

This volume covers the progress of the war from the opening stages of 
the Battle for Britain to the conclusion of the advance of General Wavell’s 
army in Libya. Diagrams of air and shipping losses, British imports, 
American and French industrial strength and the war production of the 
principal commodities by countries represented at the Delhi Conference 
are given at the end of the book. 


*WITH THE FOREIGN LEGION AT NARVIK. By Capitaine Pierre O. 


Lapie. Translated by Anthony Merryn. 1941. (London: = 
Murray. 8vo. 138 pp. 5s.) 

The author, who is now Governor of the Lake Chad Territory in Central 
Africa, gives a first-hand account of the successful operations of the French 
Foreign Legion around Narvik. 


*THE SITUATION OF BELGIUM, SEPTEMBER 1939 TO JANUARY I04I. 


By Emile Cammaerts. 1941. (London: Evans Brothers. 8vo. 


12 pp. 34.) 

A useful statement by a leading Belgian scholar on why Belgium remained 
neutral before May 1940, why the Belgian Army retired on May 15th and 
surrendered on May 28th, the attitude of the Belgian Government since 
May 28th, and the present attitude of the Belgian people. 


*EUROPEAN SPRING. By Clare Boothe. 1941. (London: Hamish 


Hamilton. 8vo. 352 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

The record, by an acute observer, of visits to Italy, France, Belgium 
and England from February to June 1940. The views of ‘‘ other people ” 
on the events we live through are a tonic which makes their records worth 
reading. This book, with its companions, will all serve as material for the 
historian when the history of the war comes to be written. 


*ARMAMENTS YEAR-BOOK 1939/40: General and Statistical Informa- 


tion. 1940. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 396 pp. 15s.) 

This volume is announced as the last of the series which has appeared 
since 1924. Its particular value lies in the fact that it shows the position 
with regard to the military, naval and air forces of the different countries 
of the world on the eve of the present war. 
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*EUROPE’S TRADE: A STUDY OF THE TRADE OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD. I94I. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. League of Nations.) 116 pp. 53s. 


INSTEAD of the usual Review of World Trade, the Economic Intelli- 
gence Section of the League has this year produced this volume, 
which will be of special use to those who wish to understand the 
nature of the European economic system with a view to promoting a 
reasonable post-war settlement. The study relates mainly to the 
year 1935, which is a good one for this purpose, and a very full 
analysis of total trade by countries with European and extra-European 
regions, of trade by commodities so divided, and of trade balances, is 
given. The most important single conclusion drawn from this study 
is probably that relating to the nature of intra-European trade. The 
ten highly industrialised countries of Europe are shown to do nearly 
three times as much trade with each other as with the eighteen non- 
industrial countries of the continent. Their trade with each other, 
indeed, exceeded their trade with other continents. The population 
of the industrial States being much less than twice that of the non- 
industrial ones in Europe, this fact tends to indicate that the extra 
wealth due to industrialisation far outweighs the accompanying 
increase in industrial self-sufficiency as a factor controlling the demand 
for imports from other industrial countries. The international trade 
of industrial States, in fact, is likely to benefit rather than to suffer 
from the industrialisation of poor non-industrial countries. This is 
only one of the points which emerges from the study, which repays 
the most careful reading. A. J. Brown. 


*HITLER’s “ NEW ORDER” IN Europe. By Paul Einzig. 1941. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 147 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Ernzic here summarises and completes the attack which he 
has made in the last few months upon Nazi propaganda concerned 
with the future of Europe. The result is an excellently clear and 
vigorous book, complementary to, but also much better than, the 
same author’s Europe in Chains. The main points of the ‘‘ New 
Order ”’ as set out in German propaganda are admirably summarised— 
a task of considerable difficulty in view of the Nazi determination to 
be all things to nearly all men—and dealt with in the most destructive 
manner. The vigour of the attack is increased in no small degree by 
the fact that Dr. Einzig has himself been an advocate of certain 
methods—notably multilateral clearings—which the Germans are now 
adapting to their own purposes. Dr. Einzig points out all the theo- 
retical objections to the German schemes, but he is well aware that 
the condemnation of them cannot rest upon these grounds alone. 
The spirit in which a system is worked is frequently more important 
than its form, and the clearest guide to German policy in Europe is 
to be found, not in the institutions which are being proposed or estab- 
lished, but in the constantly proved determination of the conquerors 
to get as much as they can for themselves. Dr. Einzig has this point 
clearly in mind throughout. A. J. Brown. 
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*EUROPE UNDER HITLER: In Prospect andin Practice. 1941. (Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Sm. 8vo. 45 pp. 
6d.) 

An analysis of Hitler’s ‘‘ New Order ” for Europe and its implications for 
the world as a whole, and of the extent and consequences of Germany’s 
present exploitation of occupied countries. The material first appeared in 
three articles in the fortnightly Bulletin of International News, and is 
reprinted with additions and modifications. 


*BrITISH PoLIcCy ON WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS. By Professor 
Carl M. Frasure. 1940. (Philadelphia: Dorrance. 8vo. 188 


pp. $2.) 

Tus volume gives a historical outline of the vexed problems 
covered in its title. It does not throw, and doubtless was not intended 
to throw, new light on them; its main object, written as it was a 
year ago, was to open the eyes of the American public to the fact 
“that the material collection of war debts is impractical under our 
present international economy ”’ at a time when it was already evident 
that Great Britain would require financial facilities from which it 
was debarred under the Johnson Act. 

It is sympathetic, and even generous, in its interpretation of 
British international debts policy from 1920 to 1935; it is ‘perhaps 
even too generous in its treatment of the Balfour Note, which was an 
apparently self-sacrificing gesture which ‘ill-concealed the fact that it 
embodied in relation to France’s debt to Great Britain a standpoint 
which we sharply condemned when: adopted by France in regard to 
Germany’s Reparation debt. 

A book on Reparation which does not mention the Transfer Com- 
mittee in discussing the Dawes Plan, or the fixation of Germany’s 
definite liability in gold (subject to reconsideration in the event of 
major changes in its value) in discussing the Young Plan, can hardly 
lay claim to profundity, but we can be glad both that an American 
Professor has put the broad British case so fairly to his own country- 
men, and that the ingenuity of the Lease and Lend Act has probably 
saved history from the awful temptation to repeat itself. 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


ECONOMIC TRIBULATION. By V.C. Vickers. 1941. (London: Lane. 
80 pp. 5s.) 

Nine years’ service as a director of the Bank of England has convinced 

Mr. Vickers that monetary reform is the key to economic progress. He is, 


however, less precise as to the nature of the reform required, except that it 
should include price stabilisation. B. W. 
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*HISTORY AS THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Benedetto Croce. Trans- 
lated by Sylvia Sprigge from the Italian ‘‘ La Storia” (Laterza). 
1941. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 324 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In his library on the lower floors of the great palace in which the 
British Institute of Naples is situated, this venerable Neapolitan 
Liberal philosopher has written a book which is, as it were, the coping- 
stone of his massive contributions to the study and writing of History. 
Alas, it is a volume to which, in this hurrying, war-strained world, only 
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too little attention is likely to be paid. But we would recommend 
the sufficiently philosophically minded to follow its platonic thought 
through these pregnant and on the whole well-translated pages, if 
only as a relief from the squalor of our besetting thoughts today. 
But to attempt to sum up the arguments and conclusions of this 
great book in a short review would be obviously a futile and hopeless 
venture. 

That history is the story of liberty was a favourite dictum of 
Hegel, but Croce gives a wider significance to this doctrine. He regards 
liberty as ‘“‘ the explanatory principle of history and the moral ideal 
of humanity”. The only difficulty we feel in accepting this is that 
which our philosopher raises in his condemnation of all other histories 
written to claim superiority for.any other tendency or idea. Is it not 
equally tendentious to claim for liberty the right to be regarded as 
the “‘ explanatory principle of history’’ as to claim it for ‘‘ economic 
pressure ”’, “ intellectual education ”’, or some particular religious per- 
suasion? It seems to the reviewer that one cannot get away from 
the fact that no man can write, or even study history except according 
to the particular bias of his mind. “ The perilous and fighting life of 
liberty in human history”’ is the prevailing idea in the mind of 
Benedetto Croce with ‘“‘ the unwelcome illusion” of standing almost 
alone for it in ‘‘ these illiberal times”. Actually, the fact that this 
book was written and published today in fascistically-minded Naples 
is, after all, a happy proof that this pessimistic view 7s an illusion. 

There are many eloquent sentences in this book which might be 
quoted if space permitted. The following is chosen for its topical 
significance : 

** Even to-day, with our own eyes, we can observe denials, aversion and 
scorn being levelled against Roman history, and the exaltation in its place 
of an imaginary history of the most ancient Germans, whom a bold invention 
joins to Greek civilisation, hailing them as authors of the latter, as though 
it were one of the many admirable works which the Germans, with the 
liberality of a most humarle people, have generously given to the world; 
authors, too, of other similar works which they will give to it, if only the 
world will let them do as they like and will accept their rule.” 


We wonder how the “ philosophers ” of the great Ally appreciate 
the irony of these words. HAROLD GOAD. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Frederick A. Middle- 
bush and Chesney Hill. 1940. (London: McGraw-Hill. 8vo. viii+- 


498 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

IN a long-established academic subject one dull text-book more or 
less does not matter, but in a new subject struggling for its place in 
the curriculum the publication of a text-book that is anything short 
of excellent may matter very much indeed; for it may form the 
mould in which examinations are set, the saggers in which syllabuses 
are encased, the wheel on which students are thrown. 

That is why this work by two Missouri professors is so deplorable. 
They say that it is “ intended as an introduction for the elementary 
student to the whole field of international relations as a political 
science subject’. There may be some American examination for 
which the book will provide convenient cramming; otherwise it is 
difficult to see any justification, at least for the first Parts. It is a 
pedantic book, and in pedants inaccuracy is not forgiven—a map that 
insists on calling Dublin “ Baile Atha Cliath” should have no room 
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for ‘‘ Petjenga’”’; an academic book, and in academics false concords 
are hard to condone—“ the small return for long hours of labour 
were inevitable”; an introductory book, and as such should have no 
space for repetition or platitude. Do American students need to be 
told twice that their ministry of foreign affairs is called the Department 
of State? Is it worth reminding them that “‘ the Church played an 
important part in the life of the Dark Ages and of the Middle Ages ”’ ? 
The authors’ virtue is that they are thorough, comprehensive and 
fair; but not even the bravest student deserves this type of fairness. 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


*Let’s FACE THE Facts. By Dorothy Thompson and others. 1941. 
(London: Lane, Sm. 8vo. 212 pp. 5s.) 


Tuis selection of addresses delivered under the auspices of the 
Director of Public Information of Canada over the Radio, in the 
autumn of 1939, is remarkable for the range of the contributors. 
Besides Dorothy Thompson and the Prime Minister of Canada con- 
tributors include nine Americans, seven Canadians and two English- 
men. All the contributors are distinguished in literature or public 
life. Readers will find admiration tempered with criticism of British 
apathy in the first months of the war and during the five years pre- 
ceding it. When Berlin had its first blackout in 1935, we should 
have realised that bombing women and children as a military objective 
was part of the German plan. Mr. Sherwood deals faithfully, as only 
an American can, with Colonel Lindbergh. Let’s Face the Facts 
contains much that readers will find stimulating. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


*Wuy ANOTHER WoRLD War. How WE MISSED COLLECTIVE SECUR- 
ITy. By George Gilbert Armstrong. 1941. (London: Allen & 
Unwin. 8vo. 224 pp. tos. 6d.) 


Few will quarrel now with the author’s general account, which is 
well documented, of the progressive failures of the League of Nations. 
The machinery was not to blame, but the lack of vision and nerve of 
the League States, notably of the leaders, Great Britain and France, 
in the hour of crisis. Action seemed the sole prerogative of those who 
wished to destroy the League. Most people will also agree with the 
author’s two main solutions for the future—a greater surrender of 
national sovereignty, and a move, for which Europe is perhaps being 
and can be prepared more easily than is imagined—towards federalism. 

A note of warning : towards the end of the book, a fallacy, typical 
of that held by many pacifists whose acts, not their consciences, 
unfortunately coincide with Hitler’s urgent advice not to oppose his 
New Order by force, rears its head. The author’s account of events 
shows that in the history of the League of Nations moral decision was 
not enough. But when it comes to the only logical conclusion, Lord 
Cecil’s dictum, “‘ Force is necessary, but it must be controlled by 
machinery devised to secure justice”, the author simply dithers. 
Not on that foundation shall we ever build the Kingdom of Tomorrow. 

M. FANSHAWE. 


ARMIES OF FREEMEN. By Tom Wintringham. 1940. (London: 
Routledge. 8vo. ix-+ 190 pp. 55s.) 


THE author fought in Spain, perhaps he is fighting now and perhaps 
if he were born in the Middle Ages he might have followed one or 
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other of the Crusades. He rightly stresses the strength of the moral 
issues for which men have fought and died and won. In a subse- 
quent edition he might include the success of the Greeks against the 
Italians in Albania. 

But he is on less sure ground if he is understood to advocate the 
disruption of existing military organisation. There was a time when 
the naval protection of these islands was vested in the Cinque Ports. 
Does not the author feel that the Board of Admiralty is better? 
H. M. Bostanpjis. 


*PoLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1941. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. 1941. (Published by Harper & Bros. New York, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Cr. 8vo. 200 pp. $2.50; 
12s. 6d.) 


This valuable handbook has an enhanced importance at the present time, 
and the Council on Foreign Relations is to be congratulated on its production. 
The volume takes account of the many changes that have occurred in Europe 
during the last year and provides up-to-date information on the rulers, the 
constitutional position, the party programmes and leaders, the press and its 
affiliations, in the various countries. 





*THE PENGUIN HANSARD, being a digest of the House of Commons 
Official Report of Parliamentary Debates. Vol. I: From Cham- 
berlain to Churchill (August 1939-May 1940) ; Vol. II: The National 
Effort (Autumn 1939-Summer 1940); Vol. III: Britain Gathers 
Strength (Spring 1940 to Autumn 1940). 1940,1941. (Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books. Sm. 8vo. 303 pp.; 192 pp; 288 pp. 
6d. each.) 

Penguin Books Ltd. are to be congratulated on a number of most useful 
publications, but few have been so ambitious, successful and essentially 
valuable as The Penguin Hansard, of which these volumes are the first to 
appear. As is pointed out in the introduction, the official Hansard is beyond 
the range of the majority, and newspaper reports are necessarily curtailed. 
Moreover the record gains coherence in the continuous form in which it 
appears in these volumes. 


*INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE PRrEss. Compiled by Ralph O. 
Nafziger. 1940. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 
xxix + 193 pp. $3.75.) 

At the present time when “‘ news ”’ from every corner of the globe plays 
such an important part in our lives, Mr. Nafziger’s annotated bibliography is 
of particular interest to all who wish to make a study of the inter-relationship 
between the great news-transmission agencies and the methods by which 
the news is made available to the general public. F. O. B. 


*GENERAL DE GAULLE, The Hope of France. By “Gallicus’’. (Focus 
Books, No. 4.) 1941. (London: Collins. Sm.8vo. 127pp. 6d.) 


A portrait of a Free French leader. 


From PANAMA TO VERDUN: My Fight for France. By Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla. 1940. (Philadelphia. Dorrance. 277pp. $2.50. 
The personal record of a Frenchman who started building the Panama 


Canal for France and was concerned in its final completion by the United 
States. 


*A CHRISTIAN YEAR Book: A Popular Reference Book of Places, 
People and Events, Societies and Churches,—including those con- 
cerned with the Ecumenical Christian Movement. 1941. (Lon- 
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don: Student Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 307 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

In addition to the information so usefully presented in this volume on 
the position of the Christian Church at home and abroad, a chapter is included 
on the war time work of the Church. 


Spy AND CouNTERSPY. By Emanuel Victor Voska and William 
Irwin. 1941. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 272 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

This volume gives an account of a Czechoslovak counter-espionage system 
in the United States during the last war. The main interest today will 
probably be the revelation that it affords of the widespread subversive system 
which Germany seeks to implant like a cancer in foreign countries. Decent 
international habits had developed so generally amongst decent nations in 
the nineteenth century that we are apt to forget the amoral underworld of 
international infection upon which Germany has always specialised. No 
doubt the Federal departments concerned in the United States have now 
taken measures to deal with the disease. But like ourselves, they have 
been rather loth and slow to realise the beastliness of the ams ee 

. W.C. 
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*CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Vol. II: The Growth 
of the New Empire, 1783-1870. Ed. by J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton, and E. A. Benians. 1940. (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. ix + 1068 pp. 50s.) 


OF all the volumes of this history the one here reviewed must 
surely have been the most difficult to plan and execute. The eighty- 
seven years here covered saw greater and more rapid changes, not 
only in this country, but in most other parts of the world, than 
occurred in any other period of history. Yet the diversity of type 
and situation that is revealed among the many communities that 
made up the Second British Empire—a diversity that increased as 
new communities were added and new expedients of government 
were adopted—makes almost insuperable the task of telling the story 
with any high degree of unity. While it would be easy, therefore, to 
point to deficiencies, of omission, of balance and of emphasis, in the 
treatment of the theme of this volume, it must still be agreed that the 
editors and their collaborators have done surprisingly well. The 
chapters on colonial government are particularly illuminating and 
well-planned, and we may feel especially grateful to Professor Harlow 
for his close and revealing analysis of the factors which, at the begin- 
ning of the period, shaped the policy of the Home Government in this 
matter. Now that the Crown-Colony system is passing into a more 
advanced phase it is well, even from the standpoint of present policy, 
that we should understand the circumstances of its origin. 

Economic questions are well handled by such authorities as J. H. 
Clapham, C. R. Fry and H. J. Habakkuk. Slavery is well. discussed 
in two competent chapters. International conflict and rivalry are 
taken up at the points where they became of dominant significance, 
and defence and the bearings of international law on imperial expansion 
each receive a chapter. 

If there are any well-marked threads of continuity these are to be 
found in unceasing regard for the interests of trade, in a real reluctance 
to expand for expansion’s sake (except perhaps in India), in a genuine 
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regard for the welfare of the inhabitants of the colonies, frustrated all 
too frequently by ignorance and wayward movements of feeling in 
Saelend. and in a settled disposition to leave a large discretion to the 
local Governor. Though devices and expedients change with changing 
circumstance, these do seem to be constants. 

If we may be allowed to utter one complaint, we regret the absence 
of any sustained attempt to present the internal history of the colonies 
themselves so as to reveal the character of their respective populations, 
the play of social forces and strivings and, in short, the matrix of 
influences out of which political issues emerge. The whole picture is 
seen too exclusively from the standpoint of.a British Government, 
and that tends to destroy its balance. It is not only in historical 
writing, but in all our thought upon the life of communities, that we 
shall soon be driven to redress this heavy bias in favour of the narrowly 
political. What we are here given may be a competent history of an 
“Empire ”’; it is hardly an adequate history of colonial communities. 
F. CLARKE. 


*MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE BRITISH ISLES: PROBLEMS AND 
Poticies. By R. S. Walshaw. With an Introduction by D. 
Caradog Jones. 1941. (London: Cape. 94pp. 5s.) 


Tuts short and able study of migration problems and policies is 
issued under the auspices of the Liverpool School of Social Sciences 
and Administration. The author examines the population question 
and the declining reproduction rate both in the British Isles and in 
the Dominions, and he is careful to support his arguments with the 
relevant statistics. He points out that emigration after the close of 
the last war entirely changed its character owing to the introduction 
of the quota system by the United States. Quality rather than 
quantity became the aim of the receiving countries. Perhaps more 
stress might have been laid on the fact that even before 1914 Australia 
and Canada, primary producing countries, were rapidly becoming 
industrialised and the first decade of the century represented the peak 
period of migration from the British Isles. A far larger number of 
migrants were attracted to the United States, which was first in the 
field of industrialisation, than to the Dominions at a time when every 
incentive was given to migrants to the latter countries to settle on 
the land, including the grant of free tracts. The relief of congested 
populations and the development of potentially productive land are 
questions that can be solved only by a readjustment of world economy. 

D. HARWOooD. 


Newfoundland 


*THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN NEwW- 

FOUNDLAND, 1783-1832: A Study of Retarded Colonisation. By 

A. H. McLintockx. 1941. (London: Longmans Green. 8vo. 

xii + 246 pp. 15s.) 

Dr. McLinTock’s study breaks new ground. It is based on 
research into material both official and private, the latter including 
records of the various religious societies which have worked in New- 
foundland, of the Phoenix Assurance Company, and papers found in 
other quarters. The valuable book which he has published as a result 
of his research deals objectively with an important period of New- 
foundland history. It contains an exhaustive bibliography. 
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Though Newfoundland is Great Britain’s oldest overseas posses- 
sion, her claim to the status of “‘ oldest colony ” is baseless, for she 
did not attain that rank till 1824, nor self-government till 1832. For 
three hundred years she had been treated as a fief of the Navy, as a 
nursery for seamen, as a mercantile asset in the trade of Great Britain, 
chiefly for the benefit of the merchants of the West Country. Settle- 
ment in the Island was contrary to the law, no private rights of 
property in land existed for the settler, nor any of the amenities of 
ordinary civilised life. 

Some of the basic problems of Newfoundland still persist. It is a 
country with a small population (about that of the City of Bradford), 
scattered over 6000 miles of coastline in small settlements, and depend- 
ing chiefly on the one precarious industry of cod-fishing. The resources 
are inadequate to meet the machinery of modern government, modelled 
on the parliamentary government of Great Britain. Since its intro- 
duction in 1832 this form of government has twice been superseded, 
and this study throws light on the conditions which made. parlia- 
mentary government so difficult and so burdensome, as also on the 
pernicious effects of mercantile vested interests on the progress of 
Newfoundland. 

There are valuable appendices, though some obvious misprints in 
the French version of the Declaration of 1783 reproduced in Appen- 
dix IV. JoHN Hope SIMPSON. 


West Indies 


*JAMAICA: THE BLESSED ISLAND. By Rt. Hon. Lord Olivier. 194r1. 
(London: Faber and Faber. xx + 466 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a cheap reprint of a book originally published in 1936 
before the recent development of trade unionism and labour politics 
in Jamaica. Its purpose is to trace the development of the Jamaican 
community in the hundred years following the emancipation of slavery. 
Lord Olivier shows that while emancipation (and even more tariff 
reform) ruined the white planter, it made possible the rise of a black 
peasantry which is today the foundation of the island’s prosperity 
and stability. Emancipation was not, as some recent historians have 
almost concluded, a fatal mistake, ruining the colony; it was the 
beginning of big social advances. . 

Lord Olivier is at his best on the history and problems of the 
peasantry: on land, water supplies, irrigation, roads, and marketing 
he is valuable to administrators no less than to historians. He gives 
an excellent account of the attempts of the United Fruit Co. to estab- 
lish a monopoly in the banana business, and of the co-operative 
association which was holding the company in check. Since he wrote 
the co-operative is no more; how the Government helped the com- 
pany to destroy it is one of the most shameful pages in the history of 
colonial administration. 

Other topics receive scant treatment; plantation agriculture since 
1850, commerce and industrial development, the town Jamaicans (the 
rise of the professional classes surely merits analysis), and similar 
topics are submerged by the author’s concentration on peasant prob- 
lems. The chapter on education is inconsiderable, and so are the 
comments on constitutional questions. Nevertheless the book is an 
outstanding contribution to Jamaican literature. Its account of the 
peasantry, though often one-sided, is the best thing so far published. 
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Its style is fluent, and stamped with the forceful personality of the 
author. It deserves the widest circulation. W. ARTHUR LEwIs. 


United Kingdom 


*WE WERE Nor ALL Wronc. By Geoffrey Mander, M.P. (Victory 
<a 12.) 1941. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. viii + 120 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

THIs is admittedly a polemic; but it is not a party pamphlet, 
being a vindication of “ those members of all parties who foresaw and 
foretold the war, pointed out in good time the methods by which it 
might be avoided, and were always willing to provide the physical 
means for making their ideas prevail’’. Mr. Mander devotes himself 
to three themes: first, the attitude of the National Government to 
collective security, supporting it in theory but sabotaging it in prac- 
tice; second, the attitude of the Opposition parties (and of the present 
Prime Minister) to re-armament, especially in the air; and third, the 
acceptance by a large parliamentary majority of the assurance that 
the agreement at Munich was only the prelude to a settlement in 
which all Europe would find peace. On these three heads he frames 
no uncertain indictment. Critics may demur to any indictment while 
national unity is imperative in face of national danger. This par- 
ticular indictment, however, in no way imperils national unity, and it 
will have to be heard and judged when the national danger is past, 
unless democracy by then has become bankrupt. MESTON. 





*THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE WAR. By C. M. MacInnes. (His- 
torical Association Pamphlet, No. 118.) 1941. (London: Bell for 
the Historical Association. 8vo. 20 pp. Is.) 


*How THE COLONIES JOINED THE EMPIRE. By W. A. Wells. 1941. 
(London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. 87 pp. 6d.) 


Both these are intended to rebut the German propaganda of abuse 
against the British Empire. Mr. McInnes, in a paper originally read before 
the Historical Association, describes the composition of our Empire, defends 
the treatment by Britain of her colonies, and emphasises the responsive 
loyalty which it has engendered. Mr. Wells takes each unit of the empire 
(India excepted) and shows how it came into our possession. The only act 
of aggression which he admits is the continuing slaughter of the turtles on 
the Cayman Islands! The author’s hope—and a very reasonable one—is 
that some reader may on occasion be able to produce this booklet and give 
chapter and verse to refute the slanders which are afloat about the origin 
and treatment of our colonies. M. 


*AN OUTLINE OF WAR-TIME FINANCIAL CONTROL IN THE UNITED 
Kincpom. By W.F. Crick. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 


59 pp. 6d.) 

This pamphlet provides an admirably clear and full account of the very 
numerous and complicated regulations brought into being since the begin- 
ning of the war, and of their underlying purpose. It is necessary only to 
say of it that it will be found eminently readable, not only by those with a 
particular purpose in seeking information about the subject, but also by 
those who are not economists and are not directly affected by the regulations 
discussed. A. J. B. 


ENGLAND’s Hour. By Vera Brittain. 1941. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xvii+ 301 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
To read this attractive book is like wandering round a collection of 


water-colour sketches, light but graceful, of rural England and London 
under the strain of siege, in which ‘‘ the past is being bombed out of our 
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lives’, They picture what is familiar to many of us, though we may not 
have the gift of painting it; and we may all agree with Miss Brittain in 
asking ourselves “‘ What would have happened if all the energy, courage 
and resourcefulness which is now dedicated to the work of destruction, had 
been given to seeking a solution for Europe’s problems while time still 
remained.” M. 


*THE IRISH QUESTION Topay: The Problems and Dangers of ,Par- 
tition. By John Hawkins. (Fabian Society Research Series, No. 
54.) 1941. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 52 pp. Is.) 

An attempt to provide for British readers a background for an under- 
standing of present-day Irish politics. The pamphlet describes the political 
and economic situation of Eire and Northern Ireland, contending that “‘ the 
existence of Partition is side-tracking the war on poverty which Irish pro- . 
gressive elements ought to be waging ”’. 


*THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE, 1780-1939. By Emme- 
line W. Cohen. 1941. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 221 
pp. tos. 6d.) 

The British Civil Service has a world reputation, and this well-docu- 
mented history of its development is particularly valuable in connection with 
studies of democratic government and its machinery. 


EUROPE 


*THE REVOLUTION Is ON. By M. W. Fodor. 1941. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 8vo. 237 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tus book, which is a challenge to most previous analyses of the 
European crisis, would certainly arouse heated controversies if the 
discussion on the nature of the Nazi régime were not being carried on 
in the language of arms. As a correspondent first of the Manchester 
Guardian and later of the Chicago Daily News, Mr. Fodor followed the 
successive acts of tragedy through which the old world has passed on 
the very scenes of these performances. He had the privilege of know- 
ing personally nearly all the statesmen and military leaders, the 
leading fifth-columnists and the distinguished anti-Nazis who acted 
on the stage and behind the scenes. Thus, his chapters about the 
Blitzkrieg in Belgium, Holland and Northern France add a series of 
substantial observations to the facts disclosed in previous descriptions 
of those dark days. The author compares the débdcle of the Meuse 
with Caporetto. Why did Namur fall on the first day of the German 
invasion? Why were the streets of Brussels crowded with demoralised 
Belgian soldiers on the following day? Why had General Corap, the 
commander of the Ninth French army, failed to take over the positions 
on the Meuse according to plan? 

Mr. Fodor does not, however, stop to inquire into individual 
responsibilities, but turns his attention to the great problems in the 
background: Why were the Dutch, the Belgians, the French not 
adequately prepared before May 1oth? Why were they in a state of. 
helpless confusion immediately after May roth? 

In answering these questions Mr. Fodor furnishes a series of striking 
examples of the efficiency of the Nazis in hypnotising their prospective 
victims in the course of a war of nerves. But what gave those hypno- 
tisers such demoniac powers? The Nazis draw their policies from 
different sources: they have learnt their lesson from the Bible and 
from Greek mythology, from the Alldeutsche and the Bolsheviks, and 
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Mussolini is a disciple of Georges Sorel and his doctrine of the “ deter- 
mined minority ’’. 
Which were the forces that carried Mussolini and Hitler forward ? 
In Fodor’s views, Bolshevism, Fascism and National Socialism are 
three closely related types of the totalitarian revolution. We saw 
totalitarian régimes rise, we witnessed one disturbing event after the 
other, and “ we thought these were isolated apparitions, individual 
peaks, yet they were all peaks of the same mountain chain, and the 
mountain was called—revolution ’’. 

The three systems of totalitarianism have one thing in common, 
the equalising tendency, the exploitation of the elementary desire of 

. the masses for social justice in all its aspects. In the spring of 1940 
the Italian press began to substitute for the expression “ Have-not 
States ”’ the term “‘ Proletarian States’, and Hitler shows a growing 
tendency to appropriate “ proletarian ”’ slogans from Marxist termin- 
ology. For years the totalitarian revolutions have developed in con- 
verging directions. Mr. Fodor quotes from another of his books, 
South of Hitler, to show that, as early as 1937, he predicted the forming 
of a Berlin—Moscow axis. But he does not fail to see the diverging 
national interests of the partners as well. ‘If the co-operation came 
“tg on Socialist grounds, they are bound to clash on Nationalist 
ines.” 

Starting from this diagnosis, the author leads his English and 
American readers to conclusions which are by no means defeatist : 

“‘ There is always a chance of converting revolution into evolution before 
the revolution reaches a new country (where the revolution already prevails 
there is no chance to convert it any more and it must spend its force), but 
such a conversion is only possible if you discover in time that revolution 
threatens your existence. We saw the Blitzkrieg, but we did not discover 
that this was also a Blitz attack on democracy. And such a Blitz attack 
can be answered only with a Blitz defence.” 

In her preface to the book, Dorothy Thompson objects to Fodor’s 
thesis on the grounds that it gives the Nazis too much credit as a 
revolutionary force, whereas she herself prefers to characterise the 
Nazi leaders as “‘ exploiters of a revolutionary situation ’” and Fascism 
as “‘ counter-revolution masking as progress ”’. 

The fundamental problem of the political conduct of this war is 
brought out in Fodor’s conclusions: Is democracy to fight in the 
name of evolution versus revolution, or of revolution-versus counter- 
revolution ? WENZEL JAKSCH. 


*THE SocIAL Poticy oF NaziGERMANY. By C. W. Guillebaud. (Cur- 
rent Problems Series, General Editor: Ernest Barker.) 1941. 
eri : Cambridge University Press. Sm. 8vo. vii + 134 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


*THE GERMAN MENTALITY. By “ Verrina.’’ 1941. (London: Allen 

& Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 257 pp. tos. 6d.) 

THE first book aims at removing the “ impression of a whole popu- 
lation groaning under mass oppression and exploitation which most 
propaganda writers in this country seek to convey as typical of 
present-day Germany ”’. But Mr. Guillebaud, no less than the propa- 
ganda writers, suffers from the disability which hampered the Webbs 
in their study of Russia: under autocracy free investigation of the 
relationship between the letter of the law and actual practice is not 
possible. The partial glimpses vouchsafed to the outside world give 
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rise to generalisations which may mislead, no, matter whether their 
interpreter has a conscious bias or strives for objectivity. Acceptance 
of Nazi official statements leads Mr. Guillebaud to contradict himself 
on important points. Thus on p. 31 he speaks of a 20 per cent. rise 
in average weekly earnings between 1933 and 1938, offset by an 
increase of only 6 per cent. in the cost-of-living index. Yet p. 46 
mentions a “serious reduction in the general level of earnings ’’, 
which again is explained by a footnote on p. 104 revealing that nearly 
20 per cent. of a worker’s earnings are deducted for various con- 
tributions. Another cardinal point relegated to a footnote occurs on 
p. 125: “‘ The fact that the trade unions have great power in Britain 
and that those engaged in the administration of the British Emergency 
Laws cannot go beyond what the Unions will tolerate does constitute 
a real difference in practice between German and British conditions.” 
In fact the impression left on the English reader by the Nazi facts 
and figures martialled by Mr. Guillebaud is one of agreement with 
Dr. Robson’s statement in his Oxford University Pamphlet (No. 33), 
Labour Policy in Nazi Germany, that the employed masses of German 
men and women “ have entered a state of peonage the like of which 
has not been seen in the countries of Western Europe for centuries ”’. 
The only point at issue between Dr. Robson and Mr. Guillebaud is 
whether the German peons as a whole are or are not consenting 
parties to their state of peonage. 


The pseudonym Verrina hides the identity of one who has lived 
for more than fifty years in Germany as a lawyer, merchant and 
owner of a big estate. He is also deeply versed in Jewish problems. 
The book, incidentally, badly needs linguistic revision by an English- 
man. ‘A derailed oddity” has toe be translated back into “ ein 
entgleister Sonderling”’ before it acquires any meaning. The work 
bears out the many excellent English studies already published which 
reveal Nazism as the culmination of currents long existent in German 
life. Page 166 raises a problem which deserves the close attention of 
English and American economists and business men who contemplate 
co-operation with their opposite numbers in Germany when the war 
comes to anend. How will they succeed in working with the “ totally 
corrupt body of merchants and officials” of a Germany which, since 
the Treaty of Versailles, has lived increasingly as a parasitic organism 
on the economic and financial structure of Europe and America? 

I. M. MAssEy. 


*Lies AS ALLIES or HITLER AT WAR. By Viscount Maugham. 1941. 
(London: Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 64 pp. 

This sixpenny pamphlet gives exact data illustrating Hitler’s theory and 
practice of lying as an integral part of his policy. Such publications are a 
sound contribution to public enlightenment as long as apologists for Germany 
in the English press continue to quote pacific utterances of Hitler as evidence 
of pacific intentions on his part. I. M. M. 


*PROBLEMS OF MODERN Europe. By J. Hampden Jackson and Kerry 
Lee. 1941. (London: Cambridge University Press. 127 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


Tuis_ is a book of pictorial statistics supplemented with a short 
text. It does not pretend to be purely informative, but gives a 
definite point of view about political and economic problems. Fron- 
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tiers, for instance, are described not merely in terms of their economic 
or ethnological consequences, but as “just’’ or “unjust”. The 
ground covered includes a study of population, resources, industrial 
development, disarmament, colonial questions and the search for 
security. On the whole, the result is something which is new and 
valuable, particularly for popular education. 

There are, however, some surprising deficiencies in the technical 
presentation of the material. For instance, in some cases scale pictures 
are shown without the relevant figures being appended, so that it is 
impossible to quote the material provided. Again, percentages are 
commonly used without it being clear what is the total to which they 
relate. Thus, in the summary of the resources of Italy, cereals are 
shown as 2 per cent. It would not be clear from the picture, to 
anybody who did not know the answer beforehand, whether this 
means that 2 per cent. of Italy’s total production consists of these 
commodities, or whether she is 2 per cent. self-supporting in them. 
Something seems also to have gone wrong with the diagram of repro- 
duction rates. The map of nations with “ increasing ”’ and “ decreas- 
ing” reproduction rates does not correspond to the facts. Presum- 
ably, either ‘‘ reproduction rate” has been used in error for “‘ rate of 
natural increase ”’, or “‘ increasing ’’ is a mistake for “ high ”’. 

The interesting possibilities of the method of the book make these 
rather surprising deficiencies the more regrettable. 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 


*THE FRENCH COLONIAL Empire. (Information Department Paper 
No. 25.) 1940 (reprinted March 1941). (London: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 52 pp., 4 maps. Is. 6d.; to mem- 
bers Is.) 


NEARLY 4,400,000 square miles of Africa, 364,000 square miles of 
Asia, more than 36,000 square miles in the American hemisphere and 
13,000 square miles in the Pacific, ranging from Algeria with 851,400 
square miles to Saint Pierre and Miquelon with 100 square miles, and 
a population of 69,000,000 representing almost every type on the 
globe, are dealt with in this short pamphlet. 

Of the population of 69,000,000, fewer than one in twenty-five is a 
European or an Assimilated Frenchman, and in this small proportion 
the French outnumber the rest by six to one., The Mandated terri- 
tories of Togoland; the Cameroons and Syria and Kwang-Chou-wan, 
the lease of which ends in 1997, are included in the above figures. 

The publication of the pamphlet came too early for the adjustment 
of the borders of Indo-China and Thailand, even today obscure. In 
its 52 pages, however, are summarised the main facts about the 
Empire and its resources. ° 

Perhaps in a new edition more information could be given on the 
— races, the density of the population and the fertility of the 
and. . 


*THE DANUBIAN CASE. By Leo Gestetner. 1941. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 8vo. 42 pp. Is. 6d.) 


The author discusses the importance of the countries of the Danube area 
and pleads for a future order the basic principles of which should be freedom 
for all Danube peoples, a customs union for their economy, and the inclusion 
of the Czechs, the Austrians and the Hungarians in a Federation without 
which there can be no real security and no return of prosperity in Central 
and South Eastern Europe. 
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*THE UKRAINE: AHistory. By W.E.D. Allen. 1940. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xvi-++ 404 pp. 2Is.) 


SOMEWHERE in this book of four hundred pages the author makes 
the following observation: ‘‘ It is a tragic fact in human affairs that 
political thought is generally half a century or more behind events, and 
that active political thought is directed almost always by interpreta- 
tions of history which are themselves already outmoded.” 

In a way this remark epitomises the whole book. It is not half 
a century out of date, but perhaps a quarter of a century. Had it 
appeared during the last war or in the now-distant and, for all intents 
and purposes, dead days of Versailles, it might have had a certain 
raison d étre. The principle of “‘self-determination of nationalities ’’, 
whatever that may mean, had many influential champions then, and 
the claims of the Ukraine might have met with an interested or even 
sympathetic hearing. But nationalism has been killed by Hitler and 
Stalin who have given the world a practical demonstration of how it 
can be reduced ad absurdum. Since the Anschluss and ‘“‘ Munich,’’ since 
the carving up of Poland, thé mutilation of Finland, the absorption 
of the Baltic States and the invasion of the Low Countries, Denmark 
and Norway, one elementary truth at any rate has become established, 
and the Norwegian Foreign Minister has recently proclaimed it over 
the radio: the precariousness of small States and the necessity for 
them to form some kind of association in self-protection. 

Mr. Allen has collected a mass of material, a good part of which 
is irrelevant to his subject. There is no clear picture either of Ukrainian 
history or of the Ukraine’s place in Europe now. “ The ‘ Ukrainian 
Problem ’ is perhaps one of the chief reasons for the absence of balance 
in continental Europe,’’ says Mr. Allen. But he fails to substantiate 
this somewhat sweeping statement or even to give a plausible definition 
of what that problem really is. GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


*THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN PoLaNnD. Published for the Polish 
Ministry of Information. 1941. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 
157 pp. Illustrated with drawings, photographs and map. 2s. 6d.) 

An exposure, supported by documents and personal testimonies, of the 
subversive activities of Nazi agents among the German Minority in Poland 
before and during the German invasion. F. O. B. 


*Ar_ ABOUT POLAND. Edited by J. H. Retinger. 1940. (London: 
Minerva. 8vo. 332 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Retinger has compiled within the space of one comparatively small 
volume a concise encyclopedia on Poland. The valuable data and interest- 
ing information to be found in this volume, which also includes a Who’s 
Who and a paw ga at should make it a very useful book of reference on 
all aspects of Polish affairs. F. O. B. 


THE U.S.S.R. 


*WAR AND PEACE IN SOVIET DipLomacy. By T. A. Taracouzio. 1940. 

(New York: Macmillan. 8vo. x + 354 pp. $4.00.) 

THis book is designed merely as an exposé of the fundamental 
principles of Marxism concerning the issues which have determined 
Soviet policies in the past, control the Kremlin stand at the present, 
and will underlie the international relations of the U.S.S.R. in the 
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future” (p. v). The author puts forward the proposition that, 
“whether egoistic or altruistic, deceitful or honest, mandatory or 
voluntary, the Soviet policy is first of all Bolshevist policy of the 
revolutionary international proletariat” (p. 154). Thus the choice 
between peace and war is solely dictated by the interests of the 
proletariat. During the years from 1918 to Ig2r peace “ connoting 
primarily the actual cessation of physical warfare . . . became a para- 
mount practical necessity ’’ (p. 102) to secure a “‘ breathing spell ”’ 
for the régime. These years of ‘‘ Red Retreat ’’ were followed by 
“ Enforced Entrenchment: Tranquil Interlude, 1921-1933”. Then 
came “ Restless Reconnaissance: in Search of Friends, 1933-1939’, 
and “ Adventurous Aftermath: August 23, 1939”—the German- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. By the signing of this Pact “‘ only the 
outward manifestation [of Soviet policy] has changed. Its substance— 
world revolution—is the same. It is for this reason that the Treaty 
of Non-Aggression with Germany was to the Soviets a not unforeseen 
occurrence ” (p. 254). “‘ The Soviets had what they wanted: war in 
Western Europe and peace in the U.S.S.R.” (p. 259). “ The Third 
International has no reason to object to wars in which the Soviets 
take no part. . . . Quite the contrary; from a new conflict it antici- 
pates great advances for its cause. . . . It matters little who is the 
victor. The point is that someone will be the loser” (p. 257). “‘ The 
war was also wanted by the Soviet Union ”’ (p. 257). “It not only 
affords Moscow another breathing spell . . . but promises even further 
revolutionary expansion,” when this “ imperialistic’? war is trans- 
formed into civil wars in the various warring communities ”’ (p. 259). 
At the same time this war is to Communists not only an “ imperialist 
war but a revolutionary war in which the Soviets are struggling for 
self-preservation and the Communists for world domination ’’ (p. 283). 
As to the future line of Soviet diplomacy ‘‘ the Kremlin’s choice will 
depend upon its estimate of the revolutionary situation, revolutionary 
expediency, and revolutionary opportunism ”’ (p. 295). 

This book is based on an exhaustive and most conscientious study 
of all available Soviet publications. But, purposely or otherwise, the 
formidable bibliography covering ten pages of the book does not 
contain a single reference—nor does the text of the book—to a work 
on Russian history. To the author Russia since 1917 seems to be 
nothing but a “ political laboratory of Marxian experimentalists ’’, a 
laboratory im vacuo where experiments are conducted and reactions 
obtained without any influence of national character, geography and 
previous history. The attempt of Mr. Taracouzio to distinguish Soviet 
diplomacy from what is in reality a phase in Russia’s foreign policy is 
hardly convincing. One cannot deny the great influence of revolu- 
tionary ideas and aims in Russia but one should not overlook the 
perennial motives in her foreign policy—self-preservation and cautious 
expansion. Today revolutionary ideas may seem to be decisive in 
the framing of Russia’s policy but as to the future the forecast of 
Napoleon might well prove correct. In his letter of November roth, 
1804, to the King of Prussia he wrote : 


Sans doute qu’un jour cette puissance (La Russie) sentira que, si elle 
veut intervenir dans les affaires de ]’Europe, elle doit adopter un systéme 
raisonné et suivi, et abandonner des principes uniquement dérivant de la 
fantasie et de la passion car la politique des toutes les puissances est dans 
leur géographie. (Sorel, /’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, vol. VI, 18th ed., 
Pp. 400.) V. R. IDELSON. 
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AFRICA 


*SouTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. By 
R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. 1939. Cape Town University. (London: 
Livingstone Press. 8vo. xiv-+ 190 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR HOERNLE’s book, as the latest analysis of South 
Africa’s native policy, is very relevant to the present situation. The 
increasing strategic unity of the African continent is throwing new 
responsibilities and opportunities upon the Dominion Government, 
and her use of these must influence race relationships far beyond her 
own borders. 

In this book, which is based upon the Phelps—Stokes lectures, 
delivered before the University of Capetown in 1939, the author 
divides his subject into four parts. He first describes the system of 
race domination which exists in the Union today. He goes on to 
discuss the spirit of trusteeship and to re-state the liberal and demo- 
cratic faith, and shows how far these two forces, working through 
minorities, slightly mitigate the harshness of domination, and pro- 
duce a situation full of inconsistencies. The possibility of applying a 
liberal treatment to South Africa’s race problem is frankly discussed 
in the final section. 

British readers will probably find most interest in the first and 
last parts of the discussion. The present situation is described with 
vividness and strength, especially in the pages where the almost 
complete racial discrimination, in politics, industry and religion, in 
sickness and health, in life and in death, is pictured. (He might have 
added here that the dead European is protected not only against the 
indignity of lying in proximity to Africans, but also, with a refinement 
of segregationist forethought, from being dissected by an African 
medical student.) The reader will turn on eagerly to the last part of 
the book to discover whether an observer who knows his South Africa 
so well can see any hope of escape from a situation in which “ white 
civilisation ’’ seems in danger of being lost or diminished by the very 
effort to save it. The writer faces the future with the same grim 
frankness with ‘which he looks upon the present. Among alternative 
solutions, only total separation seems to him to offer liberty for full 
self-development to both races, and he sees no hope of South Africans 
making the sacrifices which such an effort of racial disentanglement 
would mean. His conclusion must be of interest to the British who, 
in central and east Africa, are beginning to reproduce something like 
the South African situation. Professor Hoernlé, though he faces 
the inconsistencies, in the absence of any long-range policy, of the 
palliations urged by the liberals, yet believes that even these are better 
than nothing, and some of them serve to distinguish the South African 
technique of domination from the more consistent method of the 
Nazis. He might have added, as a striking example of this, that a 
University teacher could utter and publish words of such powerful 
criticism and magnificent frankness. He might also have added that 
since education is one of the liberal palliatives, the African is being 
helped, however slowly and in the face of however many obstacles, to 
contribute something to the problem which may be different from 
anything that the reactionaries, and even the liberals, can at present 
foresee. Le MARGERY PERHAM. 
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LOVEDALE, SouTH AFRICA; The Story of a Century, 1841-1941. 
By Robert H. W. Shepherd. 1940. (Lovedale, South Africa: 
The Lovedale Press. xv + 531 pp. Illus. and maps. Ios. 6d.) 


THE genesis and development of a great missionary institution are 
described in terms of the lives and ideals of Lovedale pioneers. This 
personal and biographical narrative is integrated with a wider historical 
outlook. 

Those who doubt the value of missionary work in the past will 
here find many misconceptions removed and criticisms answered. 
Contributions of Lovedale to industrial and medical education are of 
particular interest. Some may remain critical as to the way mission- 
aries have met wider responsibilities imposed upon them by the 
twentieth century. Lovedale missionaries have constantly stood out 
as protagonists of native welfare. But there seems to have been 
inadequate appreciation of trends in South African policy and of 
inevitable native reactions from the Xhosa cattle-killing of 1856 (pp. 
136-42) to the 1920 riot at Lovedale itself (pp. 336-9). Most of the 
Lovedale commentaries on official policy lack the forthrightness of, 
for example, the statement by Brookes cited as a footnote to p. 416. 

However, the analysis of recent developments (pp. 489-95) displays 
a keener perception. It promises further addition to Lovedale’s past 
achievements so well described in this well-documented and readable 
book. RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


INDIA 


PRAGMATISM AND PIONEERING IN BENOY SARKAR’S SOCIOLOGY AND 
Economics. By Nagendra Nath Chaudhury. 1940. (Calcutta: 
Chatterjee. 8vo. ii+ 152 pp. Rs. 3.) 


Many people in England discuss current Indian political questions 
as though the spiritual and intellectual background of Indian political 
thought were the same as their own. It is, in fact, very different. 
Knowledge of this must precede understanding. Mr. Nagendra Nath’s 
interesting volume should be valuable to the ordinary British reader 
because it marks the difference and gives an insight into its signifi- 
cance. In 1914, at the age of twenty-seven, Benoy Sarkar, whom his 
biographer describes as a non-political idealist, embarked with a friend 
upon a world tour to study “ world forces”’ and to inform himself 
about “‘ the diverse conditions obtaining in the dynamic societies, in 
order that he might be better able to direct his countrymen to their 
various fields of activity and enrich their stock of knowledge’. Upon 
that tour he spent eleven years. About it he wrote copiously, partly 
in English, mostly in Bengali. He visited all the countries of the 
Western and Eastern worlds, was well received and helped by men of 
light and leading everywhere. 

Benoy Sarkar regards the “ totalitarian domination’ of Gandhi 
. and the Indian National Congress Party as intolerable. He champions 
rural India against the ‘“‘ despotism” of the townsmen. Acknow- 
ledging that India has made great political and economic progress 
through her connection with Britain,-he points out that many of the 
old demands of Indian nationalism have been met and argues that 
that is the reason why there are now more. The notion that the big 
Indian questions of the day are susceptible of speedy settlement he 
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scornfully rejects: “The ultimate synthesis or absolute of which 
certain philosophies of the East and West talk ad nauseam is the 
greatest unreality in human affairs.”’ 

Benoy Sarkar’s writings have had a profound effect upon the 
intellectuals of Bengal and elsewhere in India. Mr. Nagendra Nath’s 
review of them is refreshing, and affords illuminating glimpses of the 
background which they provide for Western folk concerned in Indian 
thought and progress. A. H. Byrt. 


MavuLana ABUL KaLaM AzAD: Biographical Memoir. By Mahadev 
Desai. Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 1940. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1941. Cr. 8vo. I9gI pp. 3s. 6d.) 

ABUL Kata (for the reverential title of Maulana would probably 
be disputed, and Azad is a nom de plume) is one of those enigmatic 
figures which Islam produces from time to time. An ardent Muslim, 


- he yet takes a leading part in a political movement, the Indian National 


Congress, which is predominantly Hindu in its organisation, and he 
has vehemently controverted the demands of his fellow-Muslims for 
protection against what they quite honestly believe would, in an 
independent India, be a Hindu tyranny. The key to the apparent 
anomaly is to be found in the latitudinarianism of his faith; the 
extracts which Mr. Desai gives from his commentary on the Koran 
suggest that he dreams, as the Emperor Akbar did, of a universal 
religion, at least for India, and consequently of an ultimate absorption 
of Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, etc., into one Indian unitarian brother- 
hood. The first step towards this ideal would be the removal of 
British ascendancy, rooted, he is convinced, in the principle of Divide 
and Rule. It would be easier to sympathise with this aspiration if it 
showed any attempt to appreciate the British purpose in India. But, 
when Abul Kalam thunders against British Imperialism as a greater 
danger than Fascism or Nazism, his good faith becomes suspect. 

Of his hero’s personal qualities and great abilities, Mr. Desai gives 
an attractive picture. As Mr. Gandhi's secretary, he is naturally a 
strong partisan, and his facts (to judge from his reference to the 
present reviewer) have not always been sifted with reference to their 
truth. He is honest enough, however, to refrain from ascribing to 


British instigation the outbursts of communal passion in recent years. 
MESTON. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*THE STRUGGLE FOR NorTH CHINA. By George E. Taylor. 1940. 
(xiv + 247 pp. $2. Ios.) 

*CANADA AND THE Far East, 1940. By A. R. M. Lower. 1940. 
(ix +150 pp. $1.25. 6s. 6d.) 

*JAPAN SINCE 1931. By Hugh Borton. 1940. (xii-+ 149 pp. $1.25. 
6s. 6d.) I.P.R. Inquiry Series. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. (Orders for these 
books may be placed through the Publications Department of Chatham 
House.) 


THESE three volumes form a valuable and extremely interesting 
addition to the I.P.R. Inquiry Series, showing from different stand- 
points the facts and reactions of Japanese ambitions—which are, 
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indeed, a world, as much as a Far Eastern, question—with the success 
that has so far attended them, and the almost incredible stupidities 
which continually handicap the shrewdness of the Japanese people 
and in all human probability must bring their dreams down in ruin. 

Mr. Taylor’s account of The Struggle for North China has all the 
vigour which belongs to one who has seen that struggle at close 
quarters from both sides. In North China Japan had her fairest 
chance of making good her “ new order”: the swift overrunning of 
the country in the autumn of 1937 did it very little harm, and the 
peasantry, if properly handled, would have acquiesced as passively in 
the rule of their new lords as they had in that of the old Tuchuns. 
Yet she has failed, even more conspicuously by now than when Mr. 
Taylor was finishing his survey, and chiefly because she failed to 
appreciate, not only the force which the peasants represented, but the 
astonishing vitality of the new China. 

Mr. Taylor gives an extremely interesting account of the formation 
of the Border Government, set up under the auspices of the National 
Government, in January 1938, by representatives of twenty-eight 
organisations—men, women, professors, soldiers, Communists, Moham- 
medans and lamas—and the skill with which they have turned “ the 
one really passive social group, the peasants, into an active spearhead 
of resistance”. In this work they have been much helped by the 
Japanese themselves, the tale of whose unspeakable brutalities has 
spread to the farthest corner of China, while the military activities of 
the guerrillas not only exact a daily toll of Japanese life and material, 
but prevent them from developing the wealth of North China, on 
which the success of their invasion depends. Descriptions of the 
infamous blockade of Tientsin, of the Japanese assault on all foreign 
trade interests in China (and of the utter venality of Japanese officers), 
of the personages composing the puppet governments, and of the 
swarms of Japanese carpet-baggers crowding in to gather what they 
may, with equal disregard for the Chinese and their own reputation, 
go to make up a most instructive book. 


Mr. Lower’s contribution Canada and the Far East—r194o brings 
out in strong relief the moral indignation aroused among Canadians 
by Japanese aggression in China. The pro-Japanese attitude of Mr. 
C. H. Cahan, Canada’s representative at Geneva during the contro- 
versy over Manchuria, caused a veritable explosion in Canada; and 
since 1937 it has needed all the powers of the Canadian Government 
to resist the popular demand for a boycott of Japan. A series of 
quotations from the leading Canadian papers forms an interesting 
chapter in this connexion. Undoubtedly the Canadian missionary 
body in China had much to do with the creation of this feeling. 
Mission work was Canada’s first connexion with the Far East, and 
although it is small in volume compared, say, with American missions, 
all who have seen it at close quarters will testify to the energy and 
high quality of the men by whom it is carried on. In the past four 
years they have suffered grievously through the Japanese invasion, 
both in life and property. 

But it is clear that the moral sense of the Canadian people needed 
little rousing, and that it is a manifestation quite independent of trade 
considerations and of the very vexed question, which Mr. Lower sets 
out most fairly, of Oriental immigration on the Pacific coast. In 
this, by the way, he does full justice to the demands of Canadian-born 
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Japanese, and warns Canada against the dangers of creating a 
‘* Japanese Sudetenland ”’. 


The difficulties of understanding Japan’s internal politics are much 
simplified for the general reader by Mr. Hugh Borton’s terse and lucid 
description of the various parties and influences in the State, while 
his carefully objective treatment of their recent development safe- 
guards him from any charge of bias. Mr. Borton shows how the Diet 
threw away its chances, after its brief spell of glory in the 1920’s, by 
corruption and self-seeking. He might, however, have given more 
prominence to the violent struggle waged by the Diet in 1936-37 
against the Army’s totalitarian schemes, which in fact had much to 
do with the determining of the date of the invasion of China in Jul 
1937. 

The results of the war for the people of Japan are vividly shown— 
the National Mobilisation Law, which puts all activities under the 
deadening hand of the State; the rationalisation of labour, longer 
hours, reduced standard of living and consequent increase of disease 
and accidents among the workers; the difficulties of the farmers due 
to scarcity of labour absorbed by the Army and of the necessary 
fertilisers, while middlemen reap the profits from increased food 
prices; a budget eight times, a national debt five times, what they 
were in 1931: altogether the Japanese people are paying dearly for 
their “‘ prancing imperialists’. The tragedy is that the average 
Japanese are peaceable, friendly people, very willing to live on good 
terms with their neighbours if allowed to do so. The future is on the 
knees of the gods. But Mr. Borton believes, probably correctly, 
that the banking houses, which have absorbed a large share of the 
Government loans, “unless they receive a fair return from their 
investments in the new industries, will shift their allegiance from the 
military to some other group:’. In other words, unless the Army 
can pay a dividend on its aggression, which it shows no sign of being 
able to do, some sort of revolution seems inevitable. Indeed, there 
appears no other way of freeing Japan from her tyrants. : 

All the three above books are provided with useful appendices 
and are well indexed. O. M. GREEN. 


*THE INDUSTRIALISATION OF JAPAN AND MANCHUKUO, 1930-1940: 
Population, Raw Materials and Industry. Ed. by E. B. Schum- 
peter, G. C. Allen, M.S. Gordon, and E. F. Penrose. 1940. (New 
York: Macmillan. xxviii + 944 pp. $7.50.) 

THIS very important book is the outcome of a study organised by 
the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. The Preface says that the main emphasis of the 
book is upon “‘ raw materials and industrial development with special 
reference to the strategic possibilities of the Yen Bloc ”’, but in fact 
this statement conceals the width of the ground covered, and many 
readers will no doubt think that the most important contribution 
which the authors have made is in setting out the relevant material 
for the study of a particularly interesting industrial revolution, quite 
apart from any incidental data of strategic interest which have 
emerged. ‘ 

In the first section of the book—that on population and raw 
materials—it is shown that the argument that ‘‘ population pressure ” 
has had deleterious effects upon Japanese well-being is completely 
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unfounded. In recent years, as, indeed, over the last seventy years as 
a whole, the great increase in the population has been absorbed into 
industry and, in spite of the fact that virtual self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs has been maintained, the nutrition of the population has im- 
proved, though it is still deplorably deficient by Western standards. 
The possibility of attaining self-sufficiency within a Yen Bloc are also 
examined, with great thoroughness. In the second section, on the 
development of Japanese industry, probably the most interesting part 
is a very careful analysis of the reasons for the spurt in development 
from 1927 onwards, which rested upon the attainment of almost 
Western standards of efficiency where previously the standards had 
been relatively low. This study is of particular interest, in that it 
throws much light upon a subject which is likely to be highly important 
in the future—the process by which a country may catch up to others 
which have secured a long start over it in economic development. 

A. J. BRown. 


WHERE JAPAN STANDS: Addresses delivered in America on the Sino- 
Japanese Conflict. By Yakichiro Suma. 1940. (Tokyo: Hoku- 
seido Press. S. Pasadena, Cal.: Perkins, Oriental Books. 8vo. 
vii + 257 pp. $2.) 

LIKE many books which were written before the war, Mr. Suma’s 
book produces a feeling that it is almost impossible to explain the 
point of view of one country to the people of another. No one could 
be better qualified than the author to explain Japan’s case to the 
American public—he speaks and writes well in English, he is a cul- 
tivated man and a connoisseur of Chinese art. Yet he has failed, and 
failed lamentably. His addresses, taken as a whole, are full of con- 
tradictions, and would not stand up even to a superficial critical 
examination, though each address taken separately reads more plaus- 
ibly. It is difficult to reconcile his statements that China is not a 
nation, but consists of a number of provinces ruled by inefficient 
brigand chiefs, with other statements that Japan was frightened by 
the increasing military power of the Chinese. Again, in his speech 
to the University of California in 1937, he says that “ if China’s anti- 
foreignism was spontaneous . . . among the masses of the people it 
could not so easily be turned from one country to another”. Yet 
speaking to Bucknell University the same year he says, “ Tradition- 
ally anti-foreign, the Chinese people could be most easily rallied in 
support of officials who denounced foreignism ”’. 

If Japan has a case—and no country will go to war unless at least 
part of her people believe her to have one—that case must be_pre- 
sented in a form which can be understood by the Governments and 
by the people of other nations. It is possible to make out a case for 
Japan based on self-interest, a case which is logical and in many ways 
a sound one, but it is quite impossible to explain that case to the 
American population if Japanese spokesmen appeal in part to logic 
and in part to sentiments which might affect a Japanese audience, 
but yet have little or no appeal to those of Anglo-Saxon birth. 

However, there seems to be one lesson which can be learned from 
this book—that the emotions which affect Japanese public opinion 
are utterly different from those which would be effective either in 
England or in the United States. It is a lesson which should give 
cause for thought to those of us. who may have any concern with the 
planning of the post-war world. EDWARD AINGER. 
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*SCORCHED EARTH. By Edgar Snow. 1941. (London: Victor Gol- 
lancz. 8vo. 396pp. I2s. 6d.) 3 
Tuis book is worth reading for the vivid and in many cases first- 

hand picture which it gives of a fairly wide section of that most 

amazing of all modern wars, the “China Incident”. Mr. Snow 
makes no secret of his sympathies. He is a whole-hearted admirer 
of the work of the Eighth Route Army (Communist) and the Border 

Governments; but. he is also a strong supporter of that non-party 

movement, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. He is frankly 

antagonistic to the right-wing factions of the Kuomintang; and is a 

little suspicious of General Chiang, though he reluctantly admits his 

importance at the present time. 

With much less political experience than Mr. Snow, it seems to 
me that to give a fair picture of the whole more should have been 
said of the Central Government’s part in the war of resistance. Other 
Chinese live plainly and work effectively for the salvation of their 
country besides those in Yenan and the Border Regions. The fact 
that Wang Ching-wei went over to the enemy revealed a weakness in 
the Kuomintang, but the equally important fact that no Chinese of 
any political standing followed him shows a high level of patriotic 
solidity. General Chiang’s seeming reluctance to fight was almost 
certainly due to a wise desire to play for time rather than to any real 
love of the policy of appeasement. 

But when all this, and more, is said, there is much substantial 
truth in the picture that Mr. Snow paints. Dynamic progress in 
China in its various forms is often blocked by the reluctance of those 
who have always held the power to let any of it slip away from them; 
and since China’s revolution is so recent, the forces of reaction are 
still strong and very backward. Without necessarily agreeing with 
all he says, it is safe to say that Mr. Snow’s book, including the bold 
sketch he gives of a future policy for the United States (and incident- 
ally for Great Britain), deserves careful consideration, for we need to 
understand China’s internal structure as well as her external relations. 

Eva DyYKEs SPICER. 


*JOURNEY INTO CHINA. By Violet Cressy-Marcks. 1940. (London: 

Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo. 324 pp. 2Is.) 

TuHIs is an account of a journey which Mrs. Cressy-Marcks under- 
took in 1938 from Burma over what was then little more than a track, 
but subsequently became the famous Burma Road into Yunnan; 
thence to Yenan, where she spent some time with the headquarters of 
the Eighth Route Army, and then on to Lanchow and Koko Nor. 
The freshness and directness of the author’s outlook, her interest in 
all things human, and the warmth of her sympathy, give the book a 
great charm, and it conveys a vivid impression of what travel in China 
is like and how the Sino-Japanese conflict affects the life of the people. 
A specially interesting section deals with her visit to the Eighth 
Route Army, with which she spent some time. She gives a favour- 
able picture both of the spirit of the army and of its leader, Mao 
Tse-tung. The courage and endurance of the Chinese, and the way 
in which they surmount the difficulties due to lack of equipment by 
patient industry, are very striking. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated by the author’s admirable photographs, which are selected so 


as to bring the scenery and people of China vividly before the reader. 
Monica CurRTIS. 
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*PaciFic AREA Maps: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF. By C. H. MacFadden. 
Introduction by Robert Burnett Hall. (Studies of the Pactfic, 
No. 6.) 1941. (New York, Honolulu, San Francisco: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 8vo. xxiv + 108 pp.) 

The criterion governing the selection of the 300 maps listed in this biblio- 
graphy was that they should be fairly readily available to American users in 
some accessible collection or by purchase, the territories concerned being 
those washed by or in the Pacific Ocean. The result is a most valuable guide 
to up-to-date material for which all those interested will be grateful to the 
compiler. 


THE UNITED STATES 


*WHO ARE THE AMERICANS? By William Dwight Whitney. 1941. 
(London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8vo. x-+ 191 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


*AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: Trial and Failure. By Charles Ghequiere 
Fenwick. 1940. (New York: New York University Press. Lon- 
don : Oxford University Press. 8vo. 190 pp. $2.50.) 


*INSIDE THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. By Bertram D. Hulen. 1941. 
(London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. xiii+ 328 pp. 18s.) 


*UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: An Outline of the Country, its People, 
and Institutions. By D.W.Brogan. (World Today Series.) 1941. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 144 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


*AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH. By C. J. Hitch. (World Today 
Series.) 1941. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 114pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Who are the Americans ? is a remarkable book, which cannot be 
too highly praised or too widely read. Mr. Whitney has performed a 
great service both to the United States and to Great Britain by 
explaining the United States in terms which every Englishman can 
understand. Mr. Whitney’s success is due to three main causes. As 
a particularly alive American, he knows his subject thoroughly. He is 
sufficiently acquainted with Great Britain to illustrate his descriptions 
with apt comparisons. Finally, he has the faculty, possessed by only 
a few great lawyers, of extracting from complicated detail the salient 
outline of the main picture. 

Perhaps Mr. Whitney over-emphasises the contrast between the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
the Supreme Court. Both the Judicial Committee and the House of 
Lords have had, from time to time, to make a step forward in legal 
theory, not unlike those taken by the Supreme Court in the United 
States in recent times. The Judicial Committee has had (not so 
frequently as the Supreme Court) to decide on the validity of legis- 
lation passed by Dominion and Colonial legislatures, and sometimes 
these decisions have been as unfortunate in their results as those of 
the Supreme Court, with a similar demand for a reform of the Court. 

Journalists and editors of English papers should take to heart the 
wise points which Mr. Whitney makes about the centre and balance 
of political power in the United States. English statesmen should 
realise that “so long as American policy rests on the basis of aid to 
another country—that is, so long as it is a charity policy and not a 
National American policy—the aid will be forthcoming in driblets 
only—slow, inadequate and grudging. But once it has become a 
national policy to destroy Nazism, the American force will be over- 
whelming.”’ 
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It is interesting to compare the lectures of Professor Fenwick 
under the Stokes Foundation in 1940 with the classic lecture of 
Arthur Cohen delivered to the University of London in 1911 on the 
Declaration of London. Both lecturers were well equipped. Arthur 
Cohen had been British counsel in almost every international arbitra- 
tion from the Alabama case in 1871 till 1912. Professor Fenwick 
was a member of the American Neutrality Committee which evolved 
the Declaration of Panama in 1940. Arthur Cohen closed his lecture 
with the expression of a conviction that “ codes of international law 
marking a great and sterling progress in the law of nations were on 
the point of being established’. Professor Fenwick in his preface 
sums up the tenor of his lectures with the words “the so-called 
international law of neutrality can scarcely survive the present 
war”. With learning and fairness, he explains how the change 
has come about and poses the vital question ‘‘ could one really be 
indifferent when certain vital principles of right and wrong are at 
issue. . . . The United States has a vital national interest in the 
maintenance of international law and order. . . . If the integrity of 
neutral rights depends on the military power of the neutral State, it 
would be the part of prudence to use that same power of the United 
States to prevent war rather than to be indifferent to the conditions 
leading to it.” These counsels have even a wider application than to 
the United States. : 


Mr. Hulen remarks that “ British policy probably affects the 
United States more often than that of any other country”. The 
converse is equally true, and the publication of this account of the 
working of the American Foreign Department by one with the detach- 
ment and experience of Mr. Hulen is particularly timely. As a corre- 
spondent assigned to the Department of State, representing important 
papers for a number of years, Mr. Hulen can illustrate his points with 
modern instances. It is, alas, too clear in these pages that the United 
States and Great Britain, with the same interests and impulses, have 
failed for the last twenty years ever to get into step. The reason is 
equally clear. Our foreign policy was engaged in a three-legged race, 
shackled to the League of Nations; the United States would have 
nothing to do with the League and ran free. That, too, is a part, but 
only a part, of the explanation of the misunderstanding between 
Mr. Stimson and Lord Simon over Manchurian policy. And as Mr. 
Hulen points out, the President and the Secretary of State must carry 
public opinion, Congress, and particularly the Senate, with them in 
whatever action they contemplate. 

There are interesting chapters on the internal organisation of the 
Department of State. Since 1924, when the Rogers Act was passed, 
the United States has forged ahead of Great Britain in breaking down 
the die-hard breakwaters between the diplomatic and the consular 
services. Mr. Hulen points out that much remains to be done in 
throwing open all posts to the competent, irrespective of private means, 
and removing such anomalies as the rule that career diplomatists 
must resign from the foreign service on appointment as ministers or 
ambassadors and cannot regain their standing in the foreign service 
when the appointment comes to an end. But foreigners are apt, as 
Mr. Hulen points out, to over-estimate the influence of a change of 
administration on policy. ‘‘ American diplomacy is imbedded in 
national history.” When a Secretary of State is at loggerheads with 
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the Senate, as Mr. Hay so often was, or a President forgets to look 
after public opinion as President Wilson did, the best endeavours 
may end in futility. 


Professor Brogan has accomplished with success the difficult task 
of describing the United States in 144 pages, though it is a pity that 
he has allowed irrelevant tirades to monopolise any of his already 
cramped space. The rather uninformed criticism of the Supreme Court 
and some of the remarks about the Colour question and the West 
Indies are unworthy of the rest of the book. In his interesting chapter 
on education, he hardly does justice to the influence of the State 
Universities in formulating public opinion. 


Mr. Hitch’s book is a very different affair. He has neither Pro- 
fessor Brogan’s knowledge of his subject nor the insight to reject the 
irrelevant or inaccurate. “‘ Destruction of grass”’ does not “ reduce 
rainfall’’. In areas of erratic rainfall, light soils, if covered with 
grass, do not erode or blow away in dust storms, as they may do if 
they are under the plough. Agricultural efficiency cannot be measured 
by the number of farms with tractors. Wasteful production may be, 
and often is, combined with large acreage and large production per 
man employed. 

The industrial section of the book is good; but here again there is 
sometimes a lack of discrimination in material accepted and in its 
presentation. C. WALEY COHEN. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 


THE number of newspapers, periodicals and information bulletins 
issued by the Allied Governments and other foreign organisations in 
Great Britain continues to increase. In addition to those mentioned 
in the previous issues of the Review Supplement, the following are now 
appearing : 

Poland 

Myst Potska (‘‘ Polish Thought ’’). 20 pages, 124’’ x 84’, od., 
annual subscription 9s. (London, 92 Eamont Court, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.8.) Edited by Mr. Marian Rajek, devoted chiefly to questions 
affecting Anglo-Polish relations, literature and art. First issued in 
March 1941. 

PoLisH FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 8 pages, 11} x 84. Issued and 
circylated by the Polish Ministry of Information in London as a press 
bulletin in English, dealing with current political questions of interest 
to Poland. 

PottsH News Buttetin. A weekly mimeographed propaganda 
news-sheet in English; also issued and circulated by the Polish 
Ministry of Information. 


Czechoslovakia 


NovA Svosopa (‘‘ New Freedom’’). Monthly. 20 pages, 11” x 
84, gd. (London, 92, Fleet Street, E.C.4.) Previously issued in 
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Prague, this periodical, which is devoted to politics, literature and 
other aspects of Czechoslovak culture, has been published regularly in 
London since March 1941. 

SOZIALISTISCHE NACHRICHTEN. Fortnightly. 12 pages, 8’’ x 64”. 
(London, 10 Taviton Street, W.C.1.) A mimeographed news-letter 
published by the German Social Democratic Labour Party in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

Hungary 

HUNGARIAN REviEw. 8 pages, 10” x 8”. (London, 85 Arthur 
Court, Queensway, W.2.) A mimeographed news-letter for Hungarian 
affairs edited by Mr. Gabriel Herczeg dealing with Hungarian ques- 
tions and circulated among the Hungarians in Great Britain. It is 
published in English. The first number appeared on May 7, 1941. 


Anti-Nazi German Publications 

Diz ARBEIT. Monthly. 10” x 8”. (London, 26 Exeter Road, 
N.W.z2.) A mimeographed publication issued in London by the Trade 
Union Centre for German Workers in Great Britain, recognised by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions. It is published in German. 
The first number appeared in March 1941. 

News LETTER. Monthly. 13” x 8”. (London, 3 Fernside Ave- 
nue, N.W.7.) A mimeographed news-letter issued by the Union of 
German Socialist Organisations in Great Britain. It is published in 
English. The first number appeared in May 1941. 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 
ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 
GENERAL. 

Balogh, T.: Industrial Conscription and Democracy, Fabian Quar- 
terly, Spring 1941, pp. 4-14. 

La bataille de l’Atlantique. La France Libre, April 1941, pp. 
525-535: 

Brandt, K.: Food as a Political Instrument in Europe. Foreign 
Affairs, April 1941, pp. 516-529. 

Clokie, H. McD.: Democratic Possibilities in a Totalitarian World. 
The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, May 
1941, pp. 154-169. 

Coole, W. W.: The Problem of European Security. N¢neteenth 
Century, April 1941, pp. 326-329. 

Eggleston, F. W.: An Ideological War, Austral-Asiatic Bulletin, 
April-May. 1941, pp. 5-6. 

Fyfe, Hamilton: Leadership and Democracy. Nineteenth Century, 
May 1941, pp. 465-476. 

Nevins, A.: La Conception américaine dela démocratie. La France 
Libre, May 1941, pp. 10-18. 

Sturzo, Luigi: Modern Wars and Catholic Thought. Review of 
Politics, April 1941, pp. 155-187. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC. 

Degrees of National and Regional Self-Sufficiency. Bulletin oy 
International News, April 19th, 1941, pp. 475-479. 

Madge, C.: Public Opinion and Paying for the War. Economic 
Journal, April 1941, pp. 36-46. 

Roll, E.: Importancia social de las tendencias contemporaneas de 
la teoria economica. El Trimestro Economico, April-June 1941, 
pp. I-19. 

Saenz, J.: Las areas en la finanza publica. El Trimestro Econo- 
mico, April-June 1941, pp. 20-48. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


International Affairs, Review Supplement. 
SIR, 







In the issue of the Review Supplement for December—March, 

Mr. O. M. Green suggests “‘a few more elementary facts ” about the 

Manchurian affair of 1931-1932 that I might have given in my letter 

of November 8th; I might have recalled, for example, that Mr. Stimson 

telephoned four times to Sir John Simon “to press his views on the 

rat of calling a meeting of the signatories of the Nine-Power 
reaty ”’. 

I regret that, even to oblige Mr. Green, I cannot recall something 
that never happened. Mr. Stimson never, in his four telephone con- 
versations with Sir John Simon or at any other time, suggested calling 
a meeting of the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

I am, 
Sir, 
4, Temple Gardens, Your obedient servant, 
E.C J. 1. PRATT. 






































C.4. 
April toth, 1941. 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs Review Supplement. 


SIR, 

In his review of my book Sea Power in your Review Supplement, 
Mr. E. H. Carr says that “it may be doubted whether any further 
considerable decline in British exports is compatible with the main- 
tenance of either our standard of living or our status as a Great 
Power ”’. 

I am sorry Mr. Carr did not have the space to develop that argu- 
ment a little further, because I have to admit that I am left in some 
doubt as to what exactly he means. Does he suggest that our status 
as a Great Power is indissolubly linked with our standard of living? 
If so, I should feel inclined to remind him that the German standard 
of living was admittedly below our own for at least six years before 
the outbreak of war without prejudice to that country’s position as a 
Great Power. Indeed, the deliberate abandonment of a high standard 
of living, the policy of guns before butter, was the actual cause of her 
present tremendous strength and dominating position in Europe. 

As regards the general connection between export trade and 
national status, Mr. Carr seems to speak with two voices. In his 
review of my book, he says that “an extension rather than a con- 
traction of our European markets—including our German market—is 
a matter of prime importance for our economic well-being’. This, 
unless I mistake him, is a reaffirmation of the old policy of “ the 
struggle for markets”. But in reviewing two other books earlier 
in the same issue, Mr. Carr says that ‘‘ democracy can only survive 
by ceasing to be a competitive institution ”’. 

Your obedient servant, 
T.124. 
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